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Have you tried it AFTER SHAVING ? 


Amazing — Invigorating 


Fie your next shave, Also you have the satis- 
douse Listerine onthe faction of knowing that 
face full strength. Whata_ the antiseptic essential oils 
nice reaction. Cooling! A _ of Listerine are enemies of 
new sense of vigor and fresh- infection. One trial of Lister- 
/ ness. Amazing stimulation for ine this way will win you. 
tired skin. And all the usual Why not today? Lambert 
smarting and burning gone at Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo., 


once. iL. @..&. 


Have youTRIEDthe new 
LISTERINE SHAVING CREAM? 
Cools your skin while you shave 
and keeps it cool afterward. An 
outstanding shaving cream in 
every respect. 


4&5 INE 
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cr. .... Anywhere 
iat in Southern California 
cheap....abundant 


* Power ‘for 
2 Industry 


The power situation in Southern California 
is very attractive to industry. 


me Ata cost of $335,000,000, this company 
. has developed one of the greatest electric 
ower generating and distributing systems in 


thern California Edison service 
iately available to you...and 


Largest concentrated market on the 
Pacific Coast; excellent rail and water 
transportation; plenty of skilled, con- 
tented labor; less plant investment due 
to milder climatic conditions... all 
combined with low-cost, abundant 
electric power... offer unusual 
advantages to industry in 
Southern California. 


We invite inquiries regarding industrial opportunities and power 
in Southern California 


OWNED BY 118,000 STOCKHOLDERS 


For complete no NBR mI 1000 Edison Bidg., 
Los Angeles, California 





Perfect refrigeration 1s 
such a comfort! 


age tanta menus, marketing, entertaining—all of 
these are vastly simplified for the home-maker when 
she has a General Electric Refrigerator. 


And, even more important, is the pleasant feeling of 
security—the absolute knowledge that her family’s 
food is always safely fresh and wholesome. Even in 
winter scientifically correct refrigeration is vital. 
Kitchens are warm all year ‘round, and food to be safe 
to eat needs to be kept at a temperature below 50°. 


The General Electric Refrigerator is different from all 
others—it is indeed “years ahead” in design. It is en- 
tirely automatic. It never even needs oiling. All its 
mechanism is enclosed in an air-tight steel casing for- 
ever safe from dust and difficulties. It uses little current 
and makes plenty of ice cubes. It will give you perfect 
refrigeration automatically, quietly and economically — 
that is the General Electric guarantee to every user. 


To get complete specifications of these roomy, easy- 
to-keep-clean refrigerators, write for Booklet H-10. 


GENERAL &3 ELECTRIC 
Refrigerator 


“Makes it Safe to be Hungry” 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT of GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


HANNA BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Hoover Drinks 2? 
Sirs: 

I appreciate the information relative “Mellon 
and Distillery” . . . etc. 

I have read that noted lawyer, Clarence Dar- 
row, stated that Mr. Hoover drinks, that he 
(Darrow) had taken a drink with him. Since 
you have gone into detail relative Nominee 
Smith, I request you inform your readers in 
detail concerning Nominee Hoover—Does Mr. 
Hoover drink? And what? And How? 

Max FLEISCHER 

Inglewood Farm 

Gordonsville, Va. 


Time is satisfied that Nominee Hoover 
ceased drinking alcoholics in the U. S. 
when and after Prohibition became effec- 
tive.-—Eb. 

Se 
Two Questions 
Sirs: 

TIME errs in the Sept. 17 issue in stating 
“The A. S. L. announced last winter that it 
would raise and spend $2,000,000 in this au- 
tumn’s elections.” 

No announcement was made of any amount 
to be spent on elections. The League did an- 
nounce that it could use $2,000,000 in educa- 
tional non-political work. 

ERNEST H. CHERRINGTON 
Director, Anti-Saloon League of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


Time regrets the error. TrMeE also asks 


| two questions: 


1) Will $2,000,000 have been raised on 
or before Nov. 1, 1928? 

2) To what uses, which are without 
political effect, has or will the money be 
devoted ?—Eb. 

——9-— 
Vigorously Impartial 
Sirs: 

In each issue you advertise your magazine as 
“vigorously impartial.” 

Yet your publication is our leading apologist 
for Al Smith. 

Any one who reads TrmeE knows it. 

I would suggest that you eliminate the words 
“vigorously impartial” from your advertising. 

Wititram C. HAMMEREL 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Let Subscriber Hammerel point to three 
sentences in TIME in support of his theory 
that TrmeE is not impartial. Time, nailer 
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- Bush Distribution Service 
Pays for Itself... 
and Pays a Profit 


Bush Distribution Service, renders more than a delivery service . . 
a delivery service merely moves merchandise from door to door. 


Bush Distribution Service, renders more than a warehousing serv- 
ice . . . a warehousing service merely supplies a roof to protect your 
merchandise. 


Bush Distribution Service, is more than a traffic department ... a 
traffic department merely controls the arrival and departure of mer- 
chandise, and measures the remainder. 


Bush Combines These Three Functions 


Bush Distribution Service, moves merchandise of any kind from any 
New York railroad or steamship terminal to its storage depots where 
its traffic department supervises temporary storage and maintains com- 
plete warehousing records. 


Bush Distribution Service, moves merchandise from its storage depots 
to any point in greater New York with minimum delay and the least pos- 
sible waste motion, through its unique delivery truck service. 


Bush Distribution Service, moves merchandise in and around New 
York with maximum efficiency, maintains merchandise reserves in its 
storage depots, and supervises all details entailed in that complicated 
service. 


Bush Terminal Distribution Service thus operates as your New York 
branch warehouse with an efficiency and at a cost that you could not 
possibly hope to equal. You pay. only for the space and service you 
require . . . and that service pays for itself and pays a profit as we have 
demonstrated in one instance after another. , 


To learn how this service can be applied to your business, write or 
call in person at the Bush Terminal Executive Offices, 103 Broad St., 
New York. 


BUSH TERMINAL CO. 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE,NEW YORK 











Beware the 
Coated Tongue 











VERY physician 
since Hippocrates 
has regularly examined 
the tongue of his patients. 
For a white, furry tongue is the first and 
unfailing index of disturbed bodily processes. 
It is a sure warning of intestinal stoppage, the 
underlying cause of many, many ills of life. 

To correct the condition of stoppage sig- 
nalled by a coated tongue, take Sal Hepatica— 
the standard effervescent saline. Sal Hepatica 
Sweeps away accumulated food wastes 
promptly—asually within a half hour. 

When you take Sal Hepatica you have taken 
the simple, basic step to avoid the headaches, 
and all the other enervating physical troubles 
due to stoppage. Sal Hepatica corrects stop- 


i idity and gently flushes away | °Ur / é 
page, relieves acidity and g y ¥) tine items. We are very well pleased with News- 


the poisons of waste. 


Sal Hepatica contains the same health-giving | 


salines as are found in the natural spring waters 
of the noted European spas. Like these health 
waters, Sal Hepatica is efficacious in the treat- 
ment ofindigestion, disorders of the liver and 
kidneys, hyper-acidity, rheumatism and many 
other ills. 

Dissolved in water, Sal Hepatica makes a 
bubbling, sparkling drink, refreshing to the 
taste, invigorating in its effect. The besttime 
to take it is upon arising or a half hour before 
any meal. 

Keep yourself physically fit and mentally 
alert with this bracing saline. Look at your 
tongue every morning. If it is coated—if you 
awake tired and depressed—make yourself in- 
ternally clean by taking Sal Hepatica at once. 

Send for the free booklet that tells you more 
fully how to relieve the headaches and other 
ills traceable to self-poisoning. 





Please address BRISTOL-MYERS CO. [a 
Dept. C-108 71 West St., N. Y. C. 4 


Hepatica 





TIME 


of facts, will gladly nail on the head any 
charge of dishonest advertising.—Eb. 


eee eres 
Hoover’s Bacon 
Sirs: 

Robert C. Bacon, Vice Pres. E. R. Bacon 
Grain Co. of Chicago, Boston, Portland, ship- 
pers of domestic and export grain since 1852— 
member Republican Town Committee of Welles- 
ley, Mass. 

Member Boston Grain & Flour Exchange 

ee Chicago Board of Trade 

= Buffalo Corn Exchge 

- Grain Dealers Nat’l Assoc. 
today advised the Republican Natl. Committee 
why—Hoover. 

“His unlimited power of efficient administra- 
tion and of consistent appointment of unbiased 
practical experts was proven conclusively to all 
branches of our industry from farmer to con- 
sumer. ... No man better fitted to improve 
the agricultural situation or to deal intelligently 
with the real problems of agriculture has ever 
run for public office.” 

Rosert C. BAcon 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


Newscasting 
Sirs: 

We wish to congratulate you upon inaugu- 
rating this service which has proven beyond 
a doubt, to be the greatest service to listen- 
Crs. . . « 

Epwin L. CasHMAN 
Assistant Director, WEAN 
Providence, R. I. 
Sirs: 
Very good. Concise, easy to read, and no 


partiality shown, 
J. J. May 
Director, KFUM 
Colorado Springs, Col. 
Sirs: . . : 
Splendid listener response. 
Cart E. Haymonp 
: Director, WMC 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Sirs: 
The unusual in news appeals to us. With 
our Examiner connection, we get the daily rou- 


casting. 
Crarr E. Morrison 
Manager, KYA 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Sirs: 
Excellent! 
Francis S. CHAMBERLIN 
Director, WMC 
Commercial Appeal, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


. . . 


Stefansson’s Stock 


Sirs: 

. . . If you wish to find out whether or not 
you are right in your contention that Mr. 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson is “of Danish stock,” 
you might ask him personally, and I hereby 
make the offer to donate one hundred dollars 
($100) to any charity designated by you if Mr. 
Stefansson will say that he is “of Danish 
“Serge 


Brrcer OsLAND 
(Formerly U. S. Military 
Attaché in Norway 1917-19) 

Birger Osland & Co., 

Investment Bankers, 

Chicago, IIl. 

Time based the assertion that famed 
Explorer Stefansson is “of Danish stock” 
upon the fact that his forebears, who came 
from Iceland, were indisputably of Danish 
nationality. They were indisputably Danes 
because Iceland accepted the rule of Dan- 
ish kings in 1381 and did not until 1918 
become a separate kingdom whose King is, 
today, also the King of Denmark. Iceland 
had been, for over 500 years, as Danish as 
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.. . Ayer Itan... 


latex... 


Penang... stretches of yellow 
sand and rocky boulders... 
coves rimmed with cocoanut 
palms... and inland the ter- 
raced temple of Ayer Itan with 
pools of tortoise and goldfish 
--.the Snake Temple... from 
the heights glimpse foaming 
cascades ... flaming hibiscus 
bushes ... great meadows and 
rubber plantations ... and 
yonder, clad in crimson turban 
and loin cloth, a Tamil coolie 
pouring latex into pails... 
Just one of the places on the 


cruise 








Around the World 


on the Cunard Super Cruising 
Steamer 


Franconia 


from New York January 15th, next 


Never was there a voyage like 
this ... the most complete 
world panorama ... includ- 
ing all the well-known 
places...as well as lands 
not visited by any other 
cruise... a super-ship with 
the cruising viewpoint built 
into her... two of the outstand- 
ing leaders in travel linking 
their 175 years of prestige, ex- 
perience and efficiency for this 
cruise. 


Literature and full particulars on application 
to your local agent or 


CUNARD LINE 


or 


THOS. COOK & SON 
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Texas (once Mexican) is U. S. Explorer > 


Stefansson’s reply follows.—Eb. 
Sirs: (See Above) 

. . . Iceland was discovered by the Irish some- 
time after 800 a.p. A generation or so later 
when the Norsemen (from Norway, not from 
Denmark) overran Ireland, they learned from 
the Irish about the colony which they had 
already established in Iceland... . 

Between 860 and 930, 50,000 “Norsemen” 
colonized Iceland. They swamped the original 
Irish. . . . If you had said that I was of Ice- 
landic descent, you would have been right, cer- 
tainly. Had you said I was of Norse descent, 
it would have passed. Had you said I was of 
Irish descent, there could have been a stout 
argument for as well as against. You might 
even make a stand on the allegation that I am 
of British descent, since my father was a British 
subject when I was born. But I fear it is hope- 
less to make me out “of Danish stock.”. . . 

. . . I was born in Canada under conditions 
which made me a British subject. Later on, I 
became automatically Americanized when my 
father became an American citizen. This made 
me a citizen of two countries simultaneously. 
According to British law, I was British. Accord- 
ing to American law, I was American. Lawyers 
differ even now as to which nationality I belong 
to technically. I travel under a British passport 
and always mean the Americans when I say 
‘“‘we’—not such a wholly illogical position for 
one of the earliest members of the English Speak- 
ing Union. 

Is a Bermuda negro of English descent? 
Even if he were, I might still not be Danish in 
view of the above complicated history. 

V. STEFANSSON 

Croton, N. Y. 

Time deplores comparison of Nordic 
Stefansson with a Bermuda Negro, even 


by himself.—Eb. 

peck Saas 
Great Reformer 
Sirs: 

As an admirer of Time and a follower of 
Luther, I take exception to having friend A 
smack friend B on the nose by calling him a 
“peasant” (Time, Sept. 17, p. 9) for no reason 
which is obvious to the reader. The term is 
extremely misleading and smells too much of 
the rustic and ignorant as aptly to apply to a 
brilliant historic character. 

As everyone knows, Luther at one time occu- 
pied the chair of philosophy of the University 
of Wittenberg; he was a master and a doctor; 
he was a writer and thinker of great political 
and religious consequence. 

Neither were his parents 
father was a miner. 

If Trme sees a “peasant” in Luther in some 
very remote or distorted sense of the word, let 
Time be sufficiently explicit lest it belittle the 
Great Reformer and brand his followers as 
dupes. Remember, you said there are two mil- 
lion readers of Lutheran literature. Many of 
these may also be TIME readers. 

For several. reasons, give the devil his dues. 


Davip CHARLES SCHILKE 
(One of the two million) 


“peasants.” His 


Merrill, Wis. 


Martin Luther’s father, Hans Luther 
(Lyder, Luder, Ludher) was a peasant 
from Mohra Township, Thuringia. After 
his marriage he settled in Mansfeld, like 
many another peasant, attracted by the 
prospect of work in the mines there. 
Thrifty, he leased first one, then three 
small furnaces for smelting iron ore. He 
prospered. His son, Martin, went to 
the Mansfeld village school, later to St. 
George’s School at Eisenach and the Uni- 
versity of Erfurt, then Germany’s most 
famed. To suggest that Martin Luther was 
ignorant would be absurd, but to deny that 
he was born of and raised by and among 
simple peasants in lowly surroundings 
would be as absurd as denying that Jesus 
was the son of a village carpenter, that 
Saints Peter and Andrew were fishermen in 
a small way. Time implied that there was 
much of the rustic though nothing of the 
ignorant about the saintly Great Re- 
former.—Eb. 








Like a Private Cruise 


Round the World 


Here is the only way to go Round 
the World as you please. You make 
your own itinerary, stopping where 
you like for as long as you like. Then 
you continue ona liner that provides 
accommodations identical with 
those in which you started. 


Thereare twenty-two ports. Ateach 
one the liner remains afew hours dur- 
ing which you may visit the nearby 
city. Or if the interior of the country 
interests you, stay over and visit it at 
your leisure. It is like a cruise on a 
private yacht. 

From Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
haiand Hong Kong, a liner sails every 
week. From Manila, Singapore, Pe- 
nang, Colombo, Suez, Port Said, 
Alexandria, Naples,Genoa,Marseilles 
there are fortnightly sailings. 

Your ticket permits two years for 
the circuit of the world. And for as 
little as $1250 you may go Round 


the World in this leisurely way with 
your transportation, meals and ac- 
commodations aboard ship included 
in the fare. 


You sail aboard magnificent Pres- 
ident Liners, broad of beam, steady 
and comfortable. Spacious decks, en- 
closed in glass. Outside rooms with 
beds, not berths. Large publicrooms, 
beautifully appointed. A world fam- 
ous cuisine. 

Every fortnight there is a sailing of 


an American Mail Liner from Seattle 
for the Orient and Round the World. 

Every week a Dollar Liner sails 
from Los Angeles and San Francisco 
for Honolulu, the Orient and Round 
the World. Fortnightly sailings from 
New York for Havana, Panama, Cali- 
fornia and the Orient. 

Fortnightly sailings from Naples, 
Genoa and Marseilles for New York. 

A similar service returning from 
the Orient to Seattle, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR RAILROAD TICKET AGENT OR 


American 


Mail Line 


Dollar Steamship Line 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
210SO, SIXTEENTH ST. PHILADELPHIA 
177. STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
110 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 





1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASH., D. C. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
UNION TRUST BLDG., CLEVELAND,OHIO 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, E. C. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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on the battle front of American Business 


S WE stepped into the room 
we heard the familiar sound 

of a ticker pegging away its 
cryptic signs and figures on the 


curling tape. 


At first it seemed a disturbing 
factor in this busy office of the 
Pennsylvania Trace Bureau at 
Pittsburgh. Yet that ticker— 
adapted to its new work—was 
the symbol of a revolution both 


in railroading and in business. 


The numbers on its ribbon 
told during the day of the move- 
ments of each of the hundreds 
of cars that had clicked into or 
out of the neighboring freight 
yards. 


Here it was only three o’clock 
in the afternoon of a not unusual 
day, yet, on the basis of the 
record of that ticker, seventeen 
reports had been made to one of 
the largest automobile factories 


in Detroit and twenty-two re- 
ports to its leading competitor. 

The day has come when In- 
dustrial Traffic Managers must 
knowatapproximately what hour 
their incoming freight will ar- 
rive so that production sched- 
ules can be set accordingly. This 
affects millions of dollars of cap- 
ital and the work of thousands 
of men in factories throughout 


the country. 


Likewise builders, contractors, 
merchants in centers everywhere 
may wait to schedule the im- 
portant work immediately ahead 
on the information received in 
these reports. 


Reports ON THE PASSINGS of 
freight cars are made at thirty 
of the principal freight yards on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. ‘‘Lis- 
tening Posts’’ they may well be 


called, for each of the 30 stations 
listens to the click of each car of 
freight that passes by and records 
and reports its passing. 


It is estimated that these 30 
‘Listening Posts,’’ operating 
through the Main Bureaus at 
New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, and St. Louis 
and through the freight traffic 
representatives of the entire 
Pennsylvania Railroad, furnish 


to business 20,000 reports a day. 


Thatinformation, speeded over 
the largest privately owned tele- 
graph and telephone system in 
the world, or by special mail, aids 
American Business in its two 
biggest fights today—the fight tu 
keep down inventories so that a 
maximum yield may be obtained 
from a minimum of capital, and 
the companion fight to keep 
labor constantly and profitably 
employed, 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


“My Fellow Vermonters. .. . 

For two days Calvin Coolidge and his 
wife traveled through Vermont, “up the 
east side, across and down the west side” 
of the Green Mountains. They saw how 
last year’s flood destruction had been re- 
paired. They stayed a night at Calvin 
Coolidge’s. 275-acre farm at Plymouth 
Notch. Housekeeper Aurora Pearce was 
ready for them with a fried chicken din- 
ner and Presidential applesauce. Calvin 
Coolidge inspected his house from cellar 
to rooftree; also the barn, the hay rick, the 
new silo. 

They laid White House roses on three 
graves—the President’s parents’ and Cal- 
vin Coolidge Jr.’s. They visited Uncle 
John and Aunt Gratia Wilder and drove 
over to Proctorville to see Aunt Sarah 
Pollard. Her son was there too, Park H. 
Pollard, famed as one of the Democrats 
who seconded the Smith nomination at 
Houston. There were kisses and conversa- 
tion. Everyone said “Cal” and “Grace.” 

Bound back to Washington, the Presi- 
dent was moved by a demonstration at the 
Bennington, Vt., railroad station, to make 
an extemporaneous speech. He said: 

“My fellow Vermonters: 

“".. Vermont is a state that I love. I 
could not look upon the peaks of Ascutney, 
Whittier and Mansfield without being 
moved in a way that no other scene could 
move me. It was here that I first saw the 
light of day; here that I received my bride. 
Here my dead lie buried, pillowed among 
the everlasting hills. I love Vermont be- 
cause of her hills and valleys, her scenery 
and invigorating climate, but most of all, 
I love her because of her indomitable 
people. They are a race of pioneers who 
almost impoverished themselves for the 
love of others. 

“If ever the spirit of liberty should 
vanish from the rest of the Union, it could 
be restored by the generous store held by 
the people in this brave little State of 
Vermont.” 

@ Mrs. Coolidge went to Northampton, 
Mass., to siay, indefinitely, near her 
mother’s sickbed. 

@ The day he reached Washington, the 
President sent for Nominee Hoover, kept 
him for lunch. 

@ Before the Vermont trip, President 
Coolidge discussed Florida hurricane relief 
with his Cabinet. Five Departments were 
co-operating—Treasury, War, Navy, La- 
bor, Commerce. 

@ With Secretary of State Kellogg, 
the President conferred about a note to 
France and England touching on their new, 


secret naval agreement. 
@ William J. Donovan, assistant to At- 
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DIGESTER CUDDIHY 


“ ”? 


. sifting silently through the mails. 


(See col. 3) 


torney General Sargent, went respectfully 
to the President to announce that he had 
persuaded Dutch, British and other mo- 
nopolists of quinine not to restrain their 
U. S. trade (see p. 39). 

@ Rob Roy, seven, President Coolidge’s 
white collie, and personal pet, died in 
Walter Reed hospital. Prudence Prim, 
Rob Roy’s companion, died last summer 
in the Black Hills. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Alarums 

As the national campaign became vocal 
everywhere (see pp. 8 to 13) state pri- 
maries and conventions provided excur- 
sions and alarums. 


Massachusetts. Registration in Massa- 
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ckusetts increased from 475,000 in 1924 
to some 640,000 this year. In last week's 
senatorial primary, Hoover Republicans 
nominated Benjamin Loring Young to op- 
pose Senator David Ignatius Walsh, Smith 
Democrat. A wet Republican, Eben S. 
Draper, ran close behind Nominee Young. 

New York. In Manhattan, Mrs. Ruth 
Sears Baker Pratt, society widow, de- 
feated Phelps Phelps, ‘Tammany Repub- 
lican” for a G. O. P. nomination for Con- 
gress. In Queens, queer, sprawling bor- 
ough, of New York City, lately notorious 
for a sewer-pipe scandal, the political heir 
of the scandalized Democratic adminis- 
tration, Bernard M. Patten, was renomi- 
nated for Borough President, beating a 
“clean government” candidate. 

Wisconsin. All night long the Wiscon- 
sin Republicans wrangled in a state con- 
vention. The factions were the old-time 
LaFollette progressives and the followers 
of Walter Jodok Kohler, plumbing fixture 
tycoon, Hooverite nominee for Governor. 
At dawn the Kohlerites had forced an en- 
dorsement of Hooverism—the first time 
in 20 years that the Wisconsin Republi- 
cans have been “‘regular”’ in a presidential 
election. 





Straws 

Four years ago the Literary Digest, 
opinion-collecting weekly, circularized m‘l- 
lions of citizens, soliciting subscriptions 
and inquiring for whom they intended to 
vote for President. The result was a 
99.44% accurate preview of the official 
electoral vote later cast. 

Last fortnight, grey-haired Robert J. 
Cuddihy, the amiable, able, Irish, Roman 
Catholic publisher-manager of the Digest, 
announced a bigger & better “straw vote.” 
Postcard ballots went “sifting silently 
through the mails” to some _ 19,600,000 
names and addresses. 

Last week, early returns from sample 
States were made known: 

Hoover Smith 


CI on cis  aieetc bees s 441 206 
Maryland 867 479 
Nebraska 2.340 1,136 
New Jersey as 15.420 6.586 
Wisconsin 2,688 1,815 








21,756 10,222 

Last fortnight, Te Pathfinder, non- 
partisan, homefolks’ weekly published in 
Washington, published the results of a 
poll of its readers (chiefly rural) in 48 


states. The standing—Hoover 233,315; 
Smith, 197,408. Electoral votes repre- 


sented—Hoover, 321; Smith, 210. 

The poll (chiefly urban) which the 
Hearst press is conducting last week stvod: 
Hoover, 390.933; Smith, 337,718. Elec- 
toral votes (in the 46 states thus far rep- 
resented): Hoover, 331; Smith, 181. 
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REPUBLICANS 
Votes 
Additions to Hooverism included: 
Daniel Willard, President of the Balti- 
more & Ohio R. R. Reason: “unusual 
ability and wide knowledge of the world.” 
Dr. Randall Judson Condon, Democrat, 


superintendent of Cincinnati’s schools. 
Reason: “a moral issue.” 

Elizabeth Flournoy Smith, California 
Democrat, member (resigned) of the State 
Central Committee. Reason: Tammany. 

More than 500 authors and publicists. 
Last fortnight the Democrats announced 
an Authors’ Committee of 149 names, in- 
cluding Sherwood Anderson, H. L. 
Mencken, Rupert Hughes, Anita Loos, 
John Erskine, Finley Peter Dunne, George 
S. Kaufman, Laurence Stallings, Deems 
Taylor, etc., etc. (Trme, Sept. 24). The 
G. O. P. list was by far the best-seller. It 
included Zane Grey, Harold Bell Wright, 
Kathleen Norris, Edward W. Bok, Bruce 
Barton, Earl Derr Biggers, Will Durant, 
Albert W. Atwood, Robert W. Chambers, 
Booth Tarkington, Thomas L. Masson, 
Hermann MHagedorn, Vernon Kellogg, 
Daniel Frohman, Don Marquis. The last, 
an oldtime Democrat, author of The Old 
Soak, said: “I like the man: his tone, his 
manner, his essential character.” 


— 


The Beaver Man 

Nominee Hoover listened at his radio 
in Washington to Nominee Smith’s speech 
on Whispering in Oklahoma City (see p. 
10). Chairman Work of the G. O. P. 
called the next day to talk things over. 
Nominee Hoover had no public comment 
to make. 

Towards the end of his New Jersey visit, 
he had said: “It is not, and should not be, 
a campaign based on personalities.” Prior 
to that he had forsworn Intolerance, in 
his speech of acceptance. He left to Chair- 
man Work a further repudiation of 
Whispering. The way his mind was work- 
ing was revealed by two things he said to 
some Marylanders who came to see him: 
“Membership in a political organization is 
no disgrace,” and, “Our campaign is based 
upon our issues. It is not a campaign of 
opposition. It is a campaign in favor of 
the issues and conditions in the Repub- 
lican Party.” 

Avoiding personalities and outwardly 
ignoring the opposition seemed as well 
suited to the exigencies of the campaign as 
they were characteristic of the Hoover 
nature. In conducting a campaign of un- 
concern and inattention towards the Dem- 
ocrats, Nominee Hoover had no less a prec- 
edent than Calvin Coolidge, with whom 
he went to lunch as Nominee Smith was 
nearing Denver. What Nominee Smith 
said next, about the Hoover position on 
Water Power, might have shaken a less 
resolute nature. But only spokesmen re- 


plied. The Hoover silence on Smith con- 
tinued and showed no sign of breaking. 





Senators 

The quickest, sharpest G. O. P. answer 
to Nominee Smith’s farmstorming tour 
was emitted by Senator George Higgins 
Moses of New Hampshire, official Hoover- 
izer of the East. Quoth he: “The plough- 
boy of the Eastern world goes West in a 
$1,000,000 special train to carry relief to 
the harassed farmers of that section. His 
remedy consists of a plea to give him a 
chance. His promise consists in a pledge 
to appoint a commission to tell him what 
to do. 

“He is playing both ends against the 
middle in farm relief just exactly as he is 
in Prohibition.” 

In retort to the Denver Smith speech, 
Senator Moses said: “Mr. Facing-Both- 
Ways has again descended from his eleven- 
car million-dollar special train to spread 
light and learning in those sections of the 
country which are unaccustomed to the 
effulgence of the Brown Derby. . . . He 
misrepresents, distorts, bisects sentences 
and employs periphrastic phrases to make 
his points. . . . The candidate neglects to 
say that three of his own chief financial 
backers in this campaign—Messrs. Young, 
Brady and Ryan—are also leaders of the 
power trust... .” 

Senator Moses went into New Jersey 
and had a shot at Mayor Frank Hague of 
Jersey City, Vice Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. “You people,” 
he said at Bayonne, “are in the centre of a 
community dominated by an understudy of 
Tammany Hall. I cannot understand how 
you can submit to the domination of a 
machine that is corrupt, rapacious, unre- 
lenting and unforgiving. 

In Clevefand, Senator Capper of Kan- 
sas said: “In the West, Al Smith is con- 
sidered a_ professional politician whose 
main interest is in the game itself. Hoover 

. is thought of as a man... . whose 
chief interest has been in humanitarian 
movements and the economic situation of 
the nation.” 

In Washington, Senator Nye of North 
Dakota asked the following question: 
“Shall we as progressive people give our 
support to the candidate of Tammany, that 
institution which bitterly fought and as- 
sailed Lincoln; which left no stone un- 
turned to defeat that great progressive 
leader, William Jennings Bryan; which is 
wide open to the charge of having traded 
its strength in 1924 against the interests 
of the candidacy of Robert M. LaFollette, 
the greatest of all leaders of progressive 


thought ?” 
In Detroit, Senator Borah of Idaho 
spoke in Orchestra Hall. Said he: “. ..A 


government which does not look forward 
will not long have a chance to look back- 
ward. 

. . The Republican Party has nomi- 
nated a candidate whose intellectual and 
moral equipment . . . especially fit him 


“Three Presidents have called him to 
great undertakings. Three Presidents have 
assigned him to extraordinary tasks. He 
did not fail them.” 

In Cincinnati, Senator Borah pointed to 


Democratic Chairman Raskob, multimil- 


lionaire, and to the Smith campaign train, 
as evidences of that Prosperity, the exist- 
ence of which some Democrats have 
disputed. 

At Nashville, Tenn., Senator Borah was 
asked again about the G. O. P. Sinclair 
money. He retorted: “We need all the 
money we can get in view of the fact that 
the Raskobs and the du Ponts have taken 
possession of the Democratic party. I 
would as soon have Sinclair’s money as 
du Pont’s. Both made it by exploiting 
the American people.” 


In Atlanta, Robert Latham Owen, Hoo- 
ver Democrat, onetime (1907-25) Senator 
from Oklahoma, retorted to Nominee 
Smith’s references to him in Oklahoma 
City (see p. to). Said he: “I am an 
American before I am a Democrat.” 

eee 


“Who Pays the Klan?” 
At Oklahoma City, Nominee Smith said: 


“The other day . . . a woman went in to 
the national [Republican] committee in 
Washington and meekly walked up to the 
man in charge and said: ‘I want some liter- 
ature on Governor Smith. I want the non- 
political kind.’ And he brought her down- 
stairs, put her in an automobile and took 
her over to an office where a paper is pub- 
lished called The Fellowship Forum which, 
for a number of years, has been engaged 
in this senseless, foolish, stupid attack 
upon the Catholic Church. 

Nominee Smith was obv iously referring 
to an investigation by the arch-Democratic 
New York World (Trme, Sept. 24). It 
was a reference broadly made, because: 

1) It was not to the office of “the na- 
tional committee” that the investigator 
went. She went to the office of Col. Horace 
A. Mann, Southern campaigner appointed 
specially by Nominee Hoover, an office 
purposely far removed from the Repub- 
lican National Committee (though financed 
by it). 

2) The investigator and Col. Mann had 
flatly contradicted each other as to whether 
his office or she herself first suggested go- 
ing to The Fellowship Forum. The World’s 
cry: “Who pays the Klan?” was no more 
valid than Col. Mann’s cry: ‘Who 
arranged this frame-up?” 

Chairman Work of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee protested: “If Governor 
Smith values the truth, he should withdraw 
the reckless innuendo that the Republican 
National Committee engages in religious 
propaganda.” 

Col. Mann protested: “I have already 

denounced this story as a falsehood. 
The truth is that this paper [the W orld] 
or the Tammany national organization, 
sent a female detective to my office .. . 
an attempted frame-up. . . .” 

Imperial Wizard Hiram Wesley Evans 
of the Ku Klux Klan also issued a state- 
ment: 

“Neither the Republican Party nor the 
Democratic Party, neither any individual 
or corporation, has ever directly or indi- 
rectly furnished a single dollar to the 
Klan. .. . The Klan seeks no political 
preferment and has no political affilia- 
tions.” 


oo -: oe oh 
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He said all Klan money came from 
within the Klan—from dues and “Klec- 
tokens” (initiation fees). 

He continued: ‘For years we have been 
fighting to preserve Americanism... . 
The Klan has been for years publicly fight- 


ing Mr. Smith by the widest possible dis- 
semination of the truth... .” 

When the Smith Special arrived at 
Newton, Kan., it found a newsboy at the 
station distributing, free, copies of the 
Fellowship Forum *which announced: 
“Roman Catholic Clerical Party opens big 
drive to capture America for the Pope. 

“Romanist or Protestant rule of nation 


depends on Presidential election.” 
Employes, Appointees 

To all employes in the U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice went, last week, a repetition of the 
standing order against participating, ex- 
cept in private conversations, in politics. 
The order specified against badges, but- 
tons, stickers, automobile signs or plates. 

Postmaster General New again warned 
his postmasters that it is illegal to trade in 
Government jobs. 

Charles M. Galloway, U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commissioner under President Wilson, 
reminded people that the executive order 
upon which Departmental political regu- 
lations are based was issued by President 
Cleveland a generation ago and that it 
specifies that “no Presidential appointee 
or other unclassified employee .. . will 
be permitted ... to display such ob- 
trusive partisanship as to cause public 
scandal . . . to use his position to inter- 
fere with an election or to affect the re- 
sult thereof... .” 

Minor Federal job-holders took note. 
Major job-holders were unconcerned, feel- 
ing sure their discretion was beyond 
question. 

At Cleveland, Secretary Davis of Labor 
addressed the International Association of 
Public Employment Services. Said he: 
“On the basis used in computing more re- 
cent unemployment totals, it would have 
been possible to say that in 1921 not six 
but twelve million Americans were out of 
a job. We know that those millions of 
jobless were put back to work, and in a re- 
markably brief period of time our country 
had reached a prosperity higher than any 
before in our history. I have no hesitancy 
in saying that for this remafkable feat 
the American people are largely indebted 
to Herbert Hoover.” 

Secretary Jardine of Agriculture took 
note of the Smith speech on farm relief at 
Omaha and said: ‘Either Governor Smith 
is grossly ignorant in the field of practical 
economics or is deliberately misrepresent- 
ing the truth. ... Let no one be de- 
ceived.” 

In Lorain, Ohio, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Willebrandt addressed a second assem- 
blage of Methodists, larger than the au- 
dience that heard and cheered her last 
month at Springfield, Ohio. Cried she: 

“Governor Smith has personally charged 
that I opposed him because he is a Catholic 
when I spoke at Springfield, Ohio, to an- 
other conference of Methodist ministers. 


When Governor Smith says that he is 
hiding behind his own Church because he 








© Keystone 


BEATRICE VARE & PARENT 
The gallery is steeper than the stump. 


is afraid to come out and face the record 
that he has made as a champion of the 
liquor traffic. 

“Prohibition is a moral issue which the 
churches have long espoused. It was he 
who injected this moral issue into the 
campaign. ... 

“Religion has nothing to do with my 
attack upon him or the attack of the dry 
ferces. We condemn him for his own 
record, acts and utterances. 

“These make him wince, so he seeks to 
shield himself and his record behind a 
religious issue—an issue which he himself 
raised unfairly in this campaign. 

“Mr. Smith forgets that he has stirred 
up a great moral issue in which many 
eminent Catholics are arrayed with Prot- 
estants.” 
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Hoovarette 


From Philadelphia issued an announce- 
ment: “Miss Beatrice Vare, daughter of 
Senator-elect William S$. Vare, will take 
the stump for Herbert Hoover.” 

The day, last year, when Senator-elect 
Vare was pronounced Senator-suspect by 
the Senate and asked to wait outside, Miss 
Vare sat in the Senators’ gallery, dressed 
to the nines, eager, nervous. Many an- 
other Republican ¢celebrity’s relatives were 
there—Mrs. Hiram Johnson, for example, 
and Mrs. Nicholas Longworth—but they 
did not act any more cordially towards 
Miss Vare than did the gentlemen of the 
Senate towards her flushed, strained, hu- 
miliated father downstairs. His disgrace 
was hers, not only because he was her 
father but because she had campaigned for 
him. 

Now, no matter what they might say 
about Senator-suspect Vare, Boss Vare, 
Vare the Impudent, who spoke before Sec- 
retary Mellon at Kansas City, his daugh- 
ter would be a Hoover speaker and then 
they would have to recognize her. 





. . . 


Coincident with Miss Vare’s resurgence, 








Fate laid a finger on another famed 
Pennsylvania daughter. Miss Agnes Hart 
Wilson was the daughter of Woodrovian 
Democrat William B. Wilson,* whom Sen- 
ator-suspect Vare defeated (unless the 
count is corrected) in the famed 1926 elec- 
tion. Miss Agnes Wilson was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the House seat now 
held by Representative Edgar R. Kiess in 
Pennsylvania’s 16th (North central) Dis- 
trict. Last week, following an operation, 
Miss Wilson, 42, died in Blossburg, Pa. 





—< 
Curtis 

Through Indiana and Illinois, into Iowa, 
rolled the Curtis campaign train. Swart 
and smiling, Nominee Curtis made 14 
speeches in one day. He reiterated the 
virtues of protective tariff, of the Repub- 
lican record on farm relief. At Spencer, 
Iowa, a heckler cried: ‘““How did you vote 
on the McNary-Haugen bill?” 

Mr. Curtis: “For it.” 

Heckler: “How abovt the veto?” 

Mr. Curtis: “I am the leader of my 
party on the Republican side [of the Sen- 
ate] and I stood by the President.” 

Heckler: “What about Teapot Dome?” 

Mr. Curtis: “Oh, you Democrats. .. . 
Tell us about Tammany .. . greatest 
robbing machine in history! But I would 
not have referred to that if you had not 
been mean enough to ask that question.” 

Heckler: “You cut Secretary Mellon’s 
taxes several millions.” 

Mr. Curtis: “That’s not so, and you 
know it!” 

Heckler: “You cut the rates on higher 
incomes 40%.” 

Mr. Curtis: “Yes, and on the lower 
brackets. . . . I guess you are too dumb 
to understand!” 

At Rosebud, N. D., Nominee Curtis de- 
livered a brotherly lecture to a gathering 
of Sioux Indians. He said: “. . . Every 
man must work. You must overcome any 
tendency or desire to neglect work for 
other pursuits. In the early days of your 
history you were famous dancers and it is 
claimed that the other tribes took their 
dances from you. But this does not justify 
excessive indulgence in modern dancing. 
Conditions are changed. You now have 


- responsibilities which you should remem- 


ber. 

“While I am in this cautioning mood 
let me speak about the bootlegging and 
liquor-drinking of which I understand 
there is too much around the reservation. 
I particularly advise you against the use 
of liquor, known in the early days as fire- 
water. I know you will obey all laws. .. . 

“One of the things you should do is to 
vote. . . . I would rather have you vote 
against me than not at all.” 

At Sheridan, Wyo., tariff was the topic 
again. Campaigner Curtis, his 68-year-old 
voice grown husky from daily exercise out 
doors, recited—‘Bacon, hams, buckwheat, 
cattle, corn, cream, eggs, hogs, lambs, lard, 
milk, potatoes, rye, sheep and _ goats, 
wheat and wool”’—free list of the Under- 
wood (1913) law, the law Nominee Smith 
mentioned favorably in his acceptance 
speech. 


*William B. Wilson was Secretary of Labor 
under Woodrow Wilson. 
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DEMOCRATS 
Votes 
Additions to the Smith movement 
included: 


Rodolphe Louis Agassiz, Massachusetts 
Republican, board chairman of Calumet 
and Hecla Consolidated Copper Co. 
Reason: the Anti-Saloon League. 

The Iowa Farmers’ Union, in conven- 
tion at Des Moines, by a resolution passed 
immediately after an hour-and-a-half Hoo- 
verizing address by U. S. Senator Smith 
Wildman Brookhart. : 

The United Association of Plumbers, 
Gas and Steam Fitters (membership 
125,000), by resolution in a quadrennial 
convention at Atlantic City. 

Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, president of 
the University of Virginia. Reason: “the 
spirit of liberalism, instead of cautious 
stand-pattism.” 

ee 
Off The Sidewalks 


In Nebraska: What the Governor of 
Nebraska said to the Governor of New 
York went into history: “I enjoyed your 
speech very much last night. It listened 
well over the radio.” 

The Governor of New York thanked the 
Governor of Nebraska, reflected that the 
“raddio’* is indeed a marvelous thing, and 
sat down at the Governor of Nebraska’s 
desk. 

A less light-hearted Democrat might 
have been overcome by the thought that he 
was sitting at the official heart of the State 
which gave William Jennings Bryan, the 
Great Commoner, to the Democracy. 
Nominee Smith of the Sidewalks was not 
overcome. 

“Bring on your next bill and I'll sign it,” 
he joked to Governor Adam McMullen. 

It was his idea that Farm Relief should 
not be without some comic relief. At 
Omaha, he had again handled with gloves 
that troublesome symbol, the Equalization 
Fee. Without gloves he had man-handled 
the G. O. P.’s eight-year “solicitude and 
sympathy” for the farmer. If it had “lis- 
tened well” to Republican Governor Mc- 
Mullen, Governor Alfred Emanuel Smith 
was content. He continued his inspection 
of the State capitol which the late, great 
Architect Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue of 
New York designed for Nebraska. 

Passing through Nominee Curtis’s home 
state was great sport. The Brown Derby 
swept and waved at every platform pause. 
People said the crowd at Topeka was “as 
big as Bryan’s’’; bigger, even, than Senator 
Curtis got when he went home a Nominee 
—but then, everyone in Topeka knows 
what Mr. Curtis looks like. The Brown 
Derby was something of a curiosity as well 
as an enthusiasm. 

Between stations, the Nominee mingled 
freely with his newspaper entourage. He 
dictated, chatted, visited around, snoozed. 


*So pronounced by Nominee Smith. To some 
ears, some other Smith pronunciations are “foist”’ 
(first) “poisonally” (personally) “alcoholic cont- 
ent (alcoholic content) “comparable” (com- 
parable). Nominee Hoover, as radio listeners 
have learned, seems to say “incomparable,” 
“prerequisite,” ‘‘pardner,’’ ‘‘ammilerate’ (amel- 
iorate). 


An act earlier in the trip, just after leaving 
Chicago, had seemed characteristic of him. 
Mrs. Smith wanted something. The Nomi- 
nee had strode, cigar in teeth, to the bag- 
gage car and himself teetered out a huge 
trunk for her to rummage in. 

In Oklahoma: It was dark when the 
Smith special entered Oklahoma. Only a 
few wakeful members of the party saw, 
in the small hours of the morning, the 
thing burning in a black, empty field—a 
fiery cross. 

In Oklahoma City, the restless tension 
of the packed streets was punctuated by 
pistol shots as a policeman shot down a 
pickpocket. When the special pulled in, 
there was yelling and tumult from the 
railroad station to the hotel. The Nominee 
shaved and received newsgatherers in his 
bathrobe. 

It was a long day of conferences and 
conversations. The hotels teemed with 
men, money, moonshine, political and re- 
ligious arguments. For an hour in the 
afternoon, the Nominee stood bareheaded, 
smiling, bowing, smart-cracking, in an au- 
tomobile that moved about town at a 
snail’s pace. 

Half an hour before the Nominee’s ar- 
rival at the Coliseum, appeared the man 








+ 





© Fotograms 
EmiILty SMITH WARNER 


“T know you will excuse him.” 


(See p. 12) 


who once called him “the deadliest foe of 
moral progress in America,” thin-lipped 
hot-eyed Parson John Roach Straton. 
There was some altercation, but Dr. 
Straton clutched his ticket. He had prom- 
ised to behave. He was admitted and 
took a seat at the back of the platform. 
His presence intensified the Nominee’s 
grim earnestness. It was a real Moment 
in the campaign. 

Much depended on the Nominee’s 
speech, he had been told. Only one of 


Oklahoma’s seven Democratic Representa- 
tives had come out for him. Only one 
Oklahoma newspaper of any size was un- 
opposed. Governor Henry S. Johnston, 
oldtime McAdoodler, had declared himself 
only grudgingly. 

Governor Johnston redeclared himself 
by introducing “the next President of the 
United States.” Then the Nominee went 
after Oklahoma and a lot of other territory. 
He said, in part: 

“This is a rather unique campaign be- 
cause of the apparent widespread attempt 
to distract the American people from the 
real issues and to fasten their minds on 
un-democratic and un-American secret 
propaganda... . 

“T want to first direct my attention to 
the statement printed in the Congressional 
Record in the form of a letter from your 
own former Senator of this State* directed 
to Senator Simmons. [A voice: “He ain’t 
ours”’—laughter and applause.] ‘Well 
listen. That may be so, that may be so. 
But he has raised the issue and let us 
adopt him for tonight, no matter what we 
do with him tomorrow. .. . I challenge 
the truth and the honesty of his pur- 
CL 

“My name was before the National Con- 
vention in Madison Square Garden. John 
W. Davis was nominated. The night that 
he was nominated I said to him, ‘What can 
I do for you? Iam a Democrat. It makes 
no difference to me what took place in 
the convention, what can I do for you?’. . . 
And he gave me the hardest task a man 
could give when he asked me to again run 
for Governor. Upon his urging I was 
nominated for the fourth time in 1924. 
Coolidge swept the State of New York by 
a plurality of 700,000, and the morning 
after election I was standing alone as 
the only Democrat elected. [Applause.]+ 





*Robert Latham Owen, onetime (1907-25) 
Senator, Smith bolter (Time, Aug. 6). 

tJohn William Davis last week contributed 
a “portrait” of Alfred Emanuel Smith to the 
New York World. Excerpts: 

“Woodrow Wilson once said that ‘the eight 
horses that draw the triumphal chariot of every 
ruler and leader of free men’ are these: 

“Force of character. 

“Readiness of resources. 

“Clearness of vision. 

“Grasp of intellect. 

“Courage of conviction. 

“Earnestness of purpose, 

“Tnstinct and 

“Capacity for leadership. 

“Governor Smith has them all. 

“His four terms as Governor have been marked 
by an extraordinary series of achievements. . . . 

“The effort to picture Gov. Smith as a tool of 
Tammany Hall is grotesque to those who have 
watched his conduct as the Chief Executive of 
this State. Mr. William Allen White’s attack on 
him as a legislator is no longer bait to catch 
gudgeons. ... 

“T understand the charge has been made in 
some quarters that the Democratic organization 
in the City and State of New York was not 
loyal to the national ticket in 1924. I do not 
wish this to be believed by any friends of mine. 
It is not true... . 

“T personally urged him to permit himself to 
be renominated for the good of the party in the 
State and Nation. When he argued that those 
not familiar with the situation in the State might 
misunderstand it if his vote should outrun mine, 
I told him that there could be no room for mis- 
understanding on that subject, least of all on my 
part, and that what the Democratic Party would 
ask of him first of all, as of every candidate, 
was to carry the office for which he was nom- 
inated.” 
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“One of the most insidious, the most 
stupid, the most deliberate and the most 
willful of lies spread out in the propaganda 
is my attitude to the public school sys- 
tO.- 5's 

“You hear them talking about the cost 


© Keystone 
JoHN WILLIAM Davis 


““Kight horses ... draw the triumphal 
chariot.’ ” 


of the government of the State of New 
York under Smith. Well, the Republican 
Press Bureau of the State Committee is 
the busiest lie foundry that this country 
ever produced. They can turn them out 
there as fast as an electrically-controlled 
neostyle can print the copy. And all 
summed up it is about as complete a 
shower of bunk as was ever poured out 
upon an intelligent people. .. . 

“As I said before, all of this [the Smith 
gubernatorial record] was accomplished in 
spite of a hostile legislature, seeking every 
political advantage that they could—and 
how? By direct appeal to the people, by 
the plain, ordinary, homely every-day 
method of coming out and talking about 
it and being on the level. And, incidentally 
this country needs some of that kind of 
tAIK: 5. 

“Now can you think of any man or any 
group of men gathered together in what 
they call the K. K. K., that profess to be 
100 per cent American, and forget the 
great principle that Jefferson stood for, 
the equality of man? ... 

“Why, there is no greater mockery in 
this world today than the burning of the 
Cross, the emblem of faith, the emblem of 
salvation, the place upon which Christ 
himself made the great sacrifice for all 
of mankind, by these people who are 
snreading this propaganda while the Christ 
that they are supposed to adore, love and 
venerate, during all of his lifetime on earth 
taught the holy, sacred writ of brotherly 
OVE, <5 

“In certain sections of the country the 
little girls and boys are used as the ve- 
hicles for carrying false propaganda. 

“Recently, in Iowa, two little girls came 
home to their father and said, ‘We are 
going to have another war.’ The father 





said, ‘What do you mean?’ ‘Why,’ they 
said, ‘we were told at school that President 
Wilson started the last war and if Gover- 
nor Smith is elected he is going to start 
another war.’. . . 

“Here’s one for you—listen to this: 
Ashland Avenue Baptist, printed in Lex- 
ington, Ky., on the front page of a church 
publication in a box of heavy black type: 
‘Recently the papers published how Gov- 
ernor Smith came near to a serious acci- 
dent driving fifty miles an hour down 
Broadway while intoxicated. He was driv- 
ing the car himseif practicing his wet 
gospel.’ 

“Now, everybody that knows me knows 
that I am unable to operate an automobile. 
I never tried ?t in my life, and, what is 
more, I am never going to try it; and the 
statement that I was running the car my- 
self down Broadway at fifty miles an hour 
is just as absurd as the other part of 
Morais. 

“Of course, it is very fine for the Repub- 
lican National Committee and the Repub- 
lican Chairman to disown all this. It is very 
easy for them to say, ‘We disclaim knowl- 
edge of it and responsibility for it.’ 

“But I haven’t heard any of them dis- 
claim responsibility for what Mrs. Wille- 
brandt said. She is a Deputy* Attorney 
General of the United States. She went 
before the Methodist Conference of Meth- 
odist preachers and said to them: 

“*There are 600,000 of you Methodists 
in Ohio alone, enough to put this election 
over. Write to your people.’ 

“There is separation of Church and State 
for you! . 

“Let me make myself perfectly clear. 
I do not want any Catholic in the United 
States of America to vote for me on the 
6th of November because I am a Catholic. 

“If any Catholic in this country believes 
that the welfare, the wellbeing, the pros- 
perity, the growth and the expansion of 
the United States is best conserved and 
best promoted by the election of Mr. 
Hoover, I want him to vote for Hoover 
and not for me... . 

“Now, instead of all this talk—and this 
is the last night I will devote to it—what 
should we be doing? 

“We should be debating farm relief .. . 
water power .. 
organization of the Government in Wash- 
ington in the interest of economy and 
greater efficiency. 

“Let this debate be held, and let us put 
down forever in this country this un- 
American, un-Christianlike doctrine that 
is finding its way into this campaign.” 


It was hard to tell whether Nominee 
Smith’s Oklahoma City address had 
knocked any portion of his opposition to 
Smithereens. Correspondent Charles 
Michelson of the arch-Democratic New 
York World observed: “Nobody came up 
to the mourners’ bench to express con- 
trition for his illiberal views and to promise 
to lead a better life.” 

Detractor Straton spoke from the same 
platform the next night, called Tammany 
“organized political corruption,” “this mis- 


*Mrs. Willebrandt’s title is Assistant U. S. 
Attorney General. 


. flood control. . . . Re-' 





erable monstrosity,” “this hybrid imperti- 
nence,” and “double-dog dared” the Nom- 
inee to debate him. 

Detractors Owen and Cannon (Bishop 
James Cannon Jr., Methodist-Episcopal 
Church, South) arranged to counteract the 
Smith speech, beginning at next week’s 





\ 
© Acme 


James J. Hoey 


“. . just to help my friends.” 
(See p. 12) 
convention of the W. C. T. U. at Enid, 
Okla. 

In Colorado. In Nebraska, the Nom- 
inee had sounded like a professional vote- 
seeker. In Oklahoma he had sounded like 
a man outraged. Off the platform, how- 
ever, he had said, and in Colorado he re- 
peated, that neither Prohibition, nor Farm 
Relief, nor Intolerance was the paramount 
issue. “The big interlocking issue is the 
upbuilding and the prosperity of the 
country and the people.” In Denver he 
took up the “interlocked” subject of 
Water Power. This time he sounded like 
an expert with convictions and a program. 

He explained what water power is, in 
one-syllable words. He reiterated his 
stand for conservation of public power 
resources through Federal, Inter-State or 
State, ownership and control. He held up 
Nominee Hoover's brief water power 
statements as vague, inconclusive. He then 
proceeded to tie up the G. O. P. Nominee 
Hoover and power privateering in one big, 
compact bundle. His evidence consisted of 
Secretary of the Interior West’s longtime 
connection with power privateers; the 
longtime privateer connections of the new 
Republican leader in New York State, H. 
Edmund Machold; and three close associ- 
ates of Nominee Hoover who had joined 
the Power Lobby at Washington, whose 
national privateering propaganda has been 
exposed by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. He quoted Theodore Roosevelt’s 
warning that, “unless it is controlled, the 
history of the oil industry will be repeated 
in the hydraulic electric industry with re- 
sults far more oppressive and disastrous 
for the people.” He repeated his stand for 
Federal] construction if necessary, inter- 
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State control if possible, public ownership 
and control in any case, of a dam and 
powerhouse at Boulder Canyon on the Col- 
orado River to serve the seven Colorado 
Basin States. He reiterated his stand for 
Federal retention and operation of the 
Muscle Shoals plant on the Tennessee 
River and in doing so took open issue with 
“President Coolidge himself.” 

His most provocative passage was when 
he pinioned Nominee Hoover’s speech on 
Boulder Dam, delivered in August at Los 
Angeles (Time, Aug. 27). The omission 
from that speech of any expressed prefer- 
ence between public and private control— 
the core of a ten-year controversy—was 
studied. Nominee Smith hailed Nominee 
Hoover as follows: 

“There is something on the track. There 
is something standing in the way of a 
clear-cut statement. . . . I will leave it 
to your imagination, but let me say this, 
putting it in as mild a way as I can, the 
Administration in Washington must, to 
some slight degree, have been in sympathy 
with the propaganda that was put out 
through this country by the joint com- 
mittee [Power Lobby] of the National 
Electric Light Association.” 

In Montana. Passing through Wyo- 
ming, the Brown Derby was greeted by 
Republican Governor Frank C. Emerson 
and gazed at (from a hotel window) by 
aged Republican Senator Francis E. War- 
ren. Democratic Senator John B. Kend- 
rick was off in the wilds, campaigning. 

Thus the Nominee came to Montana, 
home state of U. S. Senator Thomas. J. 
Walsh, arch-flayer of things oily and scan- 
dalous. He lost one of the brown derbies, 
a gift to Mrs. George Rathburn of Billings. 
But he found inspiration from two sources. 
The first was an early-morning remark of 
Daughter Emily: 

“Father, did you know that a few hours 
ago we passed almost within the shadow 
of Teapot Dome?” 

“Tt has a long shadow,* Emily,” said 
the Nominee. 

Second of inspirational sources was a 
recent Hooverism: 

“A new generation must begin now to 
take over responsibility of the party and 
carry it out.” 

Upon this inspiration, the Nominee both 
pondered and acted. At Helena, Mont., he 
fulminated, thus: 

“The record of the last seven and a half 
years is as well-known to the Republican 
candidate for President as to any other 
man in the United States. Nobody will 
deny that. Mr. Hoover sat in the Cabinet 
for seven and a half years, yet I search in 
vain for any word from him of protest, of 
condemnation or of repudiation of this 
black chapter in his party’s history. On 
the contrary, in the face of that record, in 
his speech of acceptance he said: 

““The record of these seven and one 
half years constitutes a period of rare 
courage and leadership and constructive 
action. Never has a political party been 





*The ranch of Albert Bacon Fall, Secretary of 
the Interior under Harding, at Three Rivers, 
N. M., which figured in the oil scandals, was 
under negotiation last week to be sold by Mr. 
Fall to Clay Mann, cattleman, for some $800,- 
ooo. 


able to look back upon a similar period 
with more satisfaction.’ 

“Would Mr. Hoover have the American 
people believe that in the light of the [oil 
scandal ] disclosures I mentioned there was 
any rare courage, any leadership or any 
constructive action? 

“Above all things, would he have the 
American people believe that a political 
party with that record in office could look 
upon it with satisfaction?. Does Mr. 
Hoover want the people to believe that he 
leoks back with satisfaction upon that 
record? It will not satisfy the American 
people to have him pass that question on 
to the chairman of the Republican national 
committee; nobody can answer that but 
himself.” " 

— vo 
“Traveling Cabinet” 

Midlanders wondered about the people 
Nominee Smith had around him as he 
passed through the land on the private car 
“St. Nicholas” (called “Santa Claus” by 
the newsmen). Most of the people who 
accompany Hoover have national reputa- 
tions. Most of the Smith “traveling cabi- 
net” needed introduction. 

Judge Joseph M. Proskauer of the New 
York Supreme Court is a tall, scholarly- 
looking, soft-spoken Jew, originally from 
Mobile. He plays golf, goes to the opera, 
wears a cropped mustache. The criticism 
against his indulging in politics during a 
judicial career is four years old. He has 
assisted every Smith campaign since he re- 
ceived his Smith appointment. Astute, 
suave, he strives especially to dignify and 
represent the “New Tammany.” 

Bernard L. Shientag is another Smith- 
appointed judge, of the New York City 
Court. Less conspicuous than the Hon. 











NOMINEE ROBINSON 


“The religious question is foremost.” 


Proskauer, he functions in much the same 
way. 

James J. Hoey was another outstanding 
figure on the “Santa Claus.” He rose to 
his present position of vice chairman of 
the national executive committee via 





the New York Legislature, where he 
and the Nominee worked together as young 
men. Big-framed, self-confident, breezy, 
generous, 50 years old but much younger in 
looks, he reflects his Western upbringing 
more clearly than his New York nativity. 
His Tammany connection has not over- 
shadowed his reputation as a humanitarian, 
a framer of public school legislation, a 
philanthropist whose chief work is the 
Boys Club Federation, of which he is the 
national president. He educated himself 
at night school, after he was 20. His insur- 
ance agency is said to be the largest in the 
U. S. “I’m in politics just to help my 
friends,” he says. He is credited with 
knowing more about national politics than 
any one else in the Brown Derby’s home 
office. 

Contractor William F. Kenny, owner of 
the “Santa Claus,” burly, bluff, unpolitical, 
is the prime exemplar of what is meant by 
friendship with the Smith circle. He would 
give “his shirt” (estimated to be worth 40 
millions) but no advice to the man whom 
he has known since they played together in 
the late Kenny Sr.’s firehouse. 

Representing the Nominee’s family, be- 
sides plumply placid Mrs. Smith, is the 
Nominee’s eldest daughter, trim, slim Mrs. 
Emily Smith Warner. At El Reno, Okla., 
last week, she substituted for him when 
Governor Johnston and a welcoming party 
boarded the Smith Special at 8 a.m. ““My 
father was up very late preparing for his 
speech tonight,” she said. “I know you 
will excuse him. We thought it best not to 
wake him early.” 

Another spokesman is Mrs. Caroline 
O’Day, a vigorous, socially smart lady 
from Rye, N. Y., who has long been active 
in the New York Democracy and now is 
acting state chairman. Leaving Oklahoma 
City, she stepped to the observation car 
railing and explained: “Mrs. Smith is so 
modest that she doesn’t like to make 
speeches. . . . She hopes to see you all 
again when, we all hope, she will be the 
First Lady of the Land.” 

Another “traveling cabinet” member, 
Charles W. Berry, is Comptroller of New 
York City. An M. D., he functions as 
the Nominee’s phYsician. Passing through 
Kansas, he denied a rumor that the Nomi- 
nee’s nerves were frayed. 

The most widely known figures in the 
“cabinet” are stalwart, striking J. Bruce 
Kremer, National Committeeman from 
Montana, and grey, square-jawed Gilbert 
Monell Hitchcock, onetime (1911-23) 
Senator from Nebraska, publisher of the 
Omaha World-Herald. 


——>» —_ 


Robinson 

Nominee Robinson, leaving  storm- 
whipped Florida, campaigned through 
Georgia and Kentucky. Excerpts: 

“Ministers who use their pulpits to 
preach politics are hurting their churches 
far more than they are any candidate.” 

“A Hoover Democrat is a Republican 
who is ashamed to admit it.” 

“At one time Mr. Hoover favored the 
sale of 2.75 beer and he has not clarified 
his position on Prohibition although he has 
had many opportunities to do so.” 
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“Small business, the business of ordi- 
nary merchants and of investors with lim- 
ited capital, has been adverse rather than 
prosperous, during recent years. This has 
reacted unfavorably on the small trader 
and upon labor, so that more failures have 
occurred during the present Administra- 
tion than in any comparable period of 
history. 

“The foreign policies of the Harding 
and Coolidge Administrations . . . have 
aroused suspicion as to the good faith of 
our motives.” 

Having travelled 8,000 miles to and fro 
through the Solid South, Nominee Robin- 
son said: “‘Without doubt, the religious 
question is foremost.” 


windlass 
Mr. Walker 


The night that Nominee Smith de- 
nounced Whispering at Oklahcma City, 
Nominee Smith’s slim, trig, glib little 
lieutenant, Mayor James John Walker of 
New York City, motored under the Hud- 
son River to Newark, N. J. From the 
platform occupied four night§ earlier by 
Nominee Hoover, came a speech in which 
Mayor Walker incorporated the following 
remarks: 

“T don’t feel like splurging the Repub- 
lican candidate with the responsibility for 
the whispering, bigoted campaign that is 
carried on in contradiction to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, but there are men in 
this country who would refuse to be Presi- 
dent if they got it with that kind of a 
VOU: cs 

“Mr. Hoover calls Prohibition a ‘noble 
experiment’. . . .* I am compelled to ask, 
‘When is the experiment going to start?’ 
Not long since I had a communication 
from a very distinguished employee of the 
Department of Justice on this very sub- 
ject. . . . I can’t think of anything more 
noble to do with this noble experiment 
than to start in the City of Washington 
and see how far you can get.” 

“Where does he [Nominee Hoover] 
compare, if you will—and I dare challenge 
it—in his Americanism with Alfred E. 
Smith? ... When Mr. Hoover cast his 
first American vote, after his many years 
in the Orient, in Australia and other places, 
Alfred E. Smith was Governor of New 
York. From 1902 to 1912, Mr. Hoover’s 
official address was London, England. I 
don’t propose to criticize him for that, nor 
do I propose to forget Mr. Hoover’s great 
humanitarian work during the War. But 
at the same time Governor Smith was en- 
gaged in humanitarian work of equal im- 
portance in the State of New York... . 

“Grover Cleveland did not gain his ex- 
perience for the Presidency in the Orient, 
but as Governor of the Empire State; 
Woodrow Wilson did not gain his ex- 
perience for the Presidency in the Orient, 
but as the Governor of New Jersey; and 
Calvin Coolidge did not become proficient 
in the ways of American government in the 
Orient, but as Governor of the State of 
Massachusetts.” 


*Mr. Walker’s error. Mr. Hoover called Pro- 
hibition “a great social and economic experiment, 
noble in motive and far-reaching in purpose.” 





Said the arch-Democratic New York 
World, naming Mayor Walker by name: 
“This appeal to the narrowest and most 
ignorant and debased type of patriotic 
prejudice is as contemptible, and might 
under certain circumstances become just 
as sinister, as the appeal to religious prej- 
udice.” 





o—— 
Catts, Eggs 


Sidney Johnston Catts, Democrat, used 
to be Governor of Florida (1916-20). 
Many a speech had he made in and near 
Florida’s capital, Tallahassee. Last week 
he mounted a Tallahassee bandstand and 
began an anti-Smith speech. He touched 
upon Roman Catholicism. Whizzz-smack 
went an egg. Mr. Catts continued. W hizzz- 
smack went many eggs. Mr. Catts stopped 
talking. Irate, he left the bandstand, 
offered to fight any man in the crowd in 
single combat, offered a reward for the 
apprehension of his eggers. 


— 


Senators 

In Alexandria, Virginia’s peppery little 
Carter Glass read Senator Borah’s Detroit 
speech (see “Republicans”), and fulmi- 
nated. He dug up Borah speeches in the 
Senate in 1919 which charged that the 
Hoover-headed Food Administration was 
“directed and controlled by” three of the 
“vast monopolies which control food in 
this country.” Senator Borah had cited 
figures and said: “I do not want any man to 
operate a trust fund by my vote who thinks 
that those figures represent decency or 
honesty.” 

At Leonardtown, Md., sarcastic Sena- 
tor Caraway of Arkansas twitted Senator 
Borah about his campaign, earlier this 
year, to “purge” the G. O. P. of Oilman 
Sinclair’s contributions in 1923. 

At Westminster, Md., Senator Bruce 
of Maryland bumbled to an audience that 
Nominee Hoover had “taken numerous 
drinks with Clarence Darrow, noted crim- 
inal lawyer”; that Nominee Curtis had 
been seen “at Pimlico racetrack with a 
bottle of liquor in his pocket.” The Dar- 
row canard, stale and previously denied 
(Time, March 5), was promptly denied 
again by Lawyer Darrow. 

In Washington, D. C., Senator George 
W. Norris of Nebraska, Republican, leader 
of the progressives, vigorously and whole- 
heartedly indorsed Nominee Smith’s stand 
on water power and farm relief. He 
scoffed at Nominee Hoover’s farm re- 
marks as “meaningless” and flayed the 
chubby man for his silence on the power 
trust. While Senator Norris did not com- 
mit himself to vote for Smith, he will take 
the stump for Democratic Senators 
Wheeler of Montana and Dill of Washing- 
ton. 

—¢- 
“Tumor” 

After several weeks of comparative 
silence, Alabama’s senior Senator, James 
Thomas (“Tom Tom’) Heflin, who mor- 
tally hates and fears the Roman Pope, 
made an oration in Montgomery, Ala., in 
which he said: 

“Tammany Hall is a tumor in the side 


of the Democratic party and... an 
operation is necessary. Tammany is un- 
clean, unwholesome and corrupt. . . . We 
are eventually going to separate from the 
Tammany bunch, so why not now? 

“TI love the Democratic Party. ... 

“Smith has as much chance of carrying 
New York State as a mouse-colored mule 
has of operating an airplane.” 


Staff Work 


In Manhattan, National Chairman Ras- 
kob supplemented his Nominee’s field work 
with busy staff work. He issued a bulletin 
quoting Roman Catholic bishops and car- 
dinals on the subject of church-and-State. 
A sample quotation: 

“To Priest, to Bishop, or to Pope, who 
should attempt to rule in matters civil, 
and political to influence the citizen, be- 
yond the range of their own orbit of juris- 
diction that are the things of God the 
answer is quickly made: ‘Back to your own 
sphere of right and duties, back to the 
things of God.’”—The late Archbishop 
John Ireland of St. Paul, Minn. 


PROHIBITION 


Royal Ice Box 


Joseph Montana, “king of bootleggers,” 
felt he needed a new ice box in his apart- 
ment on Chicago’s West Side. He ordered 
one weighing 500 Ibs. Two draymen de- 
livered it last week. As they placed it on 
the rear porch, the porch gave way. Down, 
three stories, plunged icebox and draymen. 
One drayman died. 


— 
Georgia Gin 

Northern readers of a new publication, 
Forward Atlanta, were shocked to read 
the following business item: 

“The Murray Gin Co., who have oper- 
ated a large factory in Atlanta for a num- 
ber of years, but have sold their output 
from headquarters in the past, have now 
made Atlanta distribution city for the 
Southeast. . . .” 

Southern friends had to explain that 
there are, in the South, two kinds of gin: 

a) A colorless alcoholic liquor (40% to 


* 60%) used for cocktails, Tom Collinses, 


silver fizzes, etc., illegal now and said to 
have contributed to the downfall of many 
an honest man. 

b) A machine for picking the seeds out 
of cotton, first invented by Eli Whitney 
at Savannah, Ga., in 1793, said to have 
been the largest single factor in the South’s 
success. 

30,000 Churches 

What the Roman Catholic Church is 
believed to be to Nominee Smith, the Anti- 
Saloon League of America is known to be 
to Nominee Hoover—his largest organized 
backing outside of his political party. That 
the League would work for Hooverism 
was obvious. That it would endorse him 
outright was uncertain. Never before had 
it openly chosen between Presidential can- 
didates. 

Last week the League did endorse Nom- 
inee Hoover, on “Temperance Sunday.” 
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Superintendent F. Scott McBride’s ex- 
planation was simple: “For the first time 
Prohibition has been made an issue in a 
Presidential campaign.” 

It was announced that the endorsement 
statement and a leaflet attacking Nominee 
Smith’s record as a New York Assembly- 
man would be distributed in some 30,000 


churches. 

At Columbus, Ohio, the mother chapter 
of the Anti-Saloon League published in 
The American Issue, its official organ, an 
editorial entitled “America’s Strangest 
Political Campaign.”” Nominee Smith was 
described as representing “the sporty, jazz 
and liberal element of our population.” 
The editorial also said: “If you believe in 
Anglo-Saxon Protestant domination. .. . 
you will vote for Hoover rather than 
Smith. . . . The Anglo-Saxon Protestants, 
working through both parties, have domi- 
nated America and made it what it is 
today—a world leader.” 

In Washington, National Superintendent 
McBride was informed of the Ohio edi- 
torial by a Manhattan colleague who called 
it “flat dumbness,” “not so particularly 





PROHIBITOR McBriIDE 


His Ohio colleagues overdid it. 


vicious as it is extremely foolish.” An- 
nounced Leaguer McBride: “The Anti- 
Saloon League of America stands ready to 


support a Dry Catholic for the Presidency 
against a Wet Protestant.” 


CATASTROPHE 

Aftermath 

Postlude. The gentle winds that lan- 
guished over the Caribbean and Florida 
last week played a melancholy postlude 
to the doomsday wind-music of the week 
before. There were fervid, efficient rescue 
workers in Florida, Porto Rico, Guade- 
loupe and the smaller West Indian islands. 
They performed emergency miracles. But 
everywhere they looked they saw twisted 
wreckage, bruised crops and foliage, sub- 
stance for a long, necessarily patient renas- 


cence. And in the lush Everglades of Flor- 
ida were corpses in piles, other corpses 
floating in ooze, while greedy buzzards 
spiralled overhead. 

Florida. The carnage in Florida came 
as a surprise to those who read the early 
reports. With the hurricane, centering at 
West Palm Beach, the barometer dropped 
to 27.57, believed to be the lowest reading 
ever recorded in the U. S. During the 
first frenzied days of relief work the death 
total reached at least 1,500. Unnumbered 
thousands were injured, 15,000 were home- 
less, and property losses of $50,000,000 
or even $75,000,000 seemed likely. 

The seacoast cities of West Palm Beach, 
Palm Beach, Lake Worth, Delray, Boyn- 
ton, Jupiter and Stuart were glutted with 
wreckage. At Palm Beach many fastidi- 
ously designed homes (Stotesbury, Wana- 
maker, Frazier) became ugly shards of 
architecture. The seaside Royal Poinciana, 
famed hostelry of social idlers, was totally 
wrecked. The Breakers, newer, more sub- 
stantial, lost the roofs of its north and 
south wings. But on the seacoast few lives 
were lost. 

It was not so inland. Fifty miles west 
of Palm Beach lies Lake Okeechobee in 
the tangled Everglades. It is 45 miles 
long. The surrounding country is lower 
than the lake and is protected by dikes. 
There are hundreds of small farms, sugar 
cane fields, blackamoor shacks. During 
the hurricane Lake Okeechobee burst the 
dikes. The rich land became a morass; 
in certain places water rose to the height 
of 1o feet. Hundreds, mostly Negroes, 
were drowned. Relief workers found the 
water filled with floating bodies, so de- 
composed that skin color was no longer de- 
terminable. One surviving family had lived 
on peanuts for three days. Throughout 
the whole region the air was noxious with 
fumes of decay. Immediate cremation of 
the dead was ordered. Quarantine of the 
entire district was imminent. It was a 
nauseous vale of murk and putrescence. 

Porto Rico. Elmer Ellsworth, son of 
James D. Ellsworth, of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., lives at Cidra, near 
the centre of Porto Rico. “‘As I stand in 
my home on the hilltop,” he said, ‘and 
look out over the hills and valleys, I do 
not see Porto Rico, but a landscape that 
reminds me of the barren lands of Arizona 
or New Mexico. The country is blasted. 
Land under cultivation before the storm 
is now as hard as concrete. There is no 
human life apparent, but at night here and 
there fires may be seen, and where those 
fires are homes had been and homes are 
being restarted.” A grim optimism, like 
Mr. Ellsworth’s, came out of Porto Rico. 
Governor Horace Mann Tower reported 
that there was no need for martial law; 
the island police and 2,000 national 
guardsmen were in control. Communica- 
tion of one sort or another had been es- 
tablished throughout the island. Roads 
were nearly cleared. The population was 
brave. The Red Cross and the U. S. Army 
were distributing tents, blankets, food, 
other commodities. Local banks had ad- 
vanced $60,000 relief fund. Henry M. 
Baker, National Director of Disaster Re- 
lief, had arrived with five assistants and 


was organizing the work. 


The death total had increased from 263 
to 1,000. Physicians and investigators, re- 
porting from the rural districts, suggested 
a much higher figure. Disease was no 
longer a threat; it became a grave ac- 
tuality. There were 15,000 cases of influ- 
enza, 5,000 of malaria, measles and other 
diseases. A more careful estimate of agri- 
cultural loss percentages resulted as fol- 
lows: 1) Sugar cane—25% ; 2) Tobacco— 
50%; 3) Coffee—75%; 4) Fruit—100%. 
A government survey of losses was begun. 

Many were the grotesqueries of the hur- 
ricane. At the Condado Vanderbilt Hotel 
in San Juan the fragile French windows 
were closed against a rising wind. The 
guests continued dancing. The ostracized 
winds shrieked around the building. 
BLAM! A mighty percussion drowned the 
drums. Into the ballroom burst a wave of 
water bearing beams and tree trunks. 
Chandeliers crashed. Ladies and gentle- 
men scuttled. 

In San Juan huge sheets of zinc were 
loosed from the roofs. They swooped 
through the air like giant scythes, decapi- 
tating, mangling. 

Guadeloupe. On the island of Guade- 
loupe in the French West Indies the same 
holocaust prevailed. A death total of 1,000 
was officially reported, with 3,500 injured, 
150,000 homeless and property losses to 
the extent of $23,000,000. 

Other Islands. Extensive damage but 
no loss of life was reported from the Ba- 
hamas. Communication remained unsatis- 
factory. 

In the Virgin Islands (St. Croix, St. 
Thomas) six were reported dead, 100 
injured, 3,000 homeless. Property loss of 
$300,000 was sustained in the towns. 

The Leeward Islands (Montserrat, 
Nevis, St. Kitts, Dominica, Antigua) re- 
ported 66 dead, 120 injured, 1,000 home- 
less and property loss of $1,000,000. 


Northward. Increasing in radius, di- 
minishing in force, the hurricane whirled 
northward along the Atlantic seaboard. 
New Jersey coast resorts were ineffectually 
buffeted by a 72 m. p. h. wind. A butcher 
was electrocuted when he touched a fal- 
len wire, a bayman was drowned in his 
foundering cabin cruiser. Squalls and gusts 
visited the New York area for a day. Then 
the effete hurricane passed impotently 
northward. 

Relief. President Coolidge issued a na- 
tionwide appeal for help. In the first few 
days of the campaign $879,377 was sub- 
scribed. The American Red Cross sought 
$5,000,000. Two army transports carrying 
a total of 1,200 tons of food were diverted 
to Porto Rico. Also to Porto Rico went the 
naval supply ship Bridge, loaded in New 
York with 3,490 tons of miscellaneous sup- 
plies. On board the San Lorenzo, sailing 
with ten days provisions for 100,000 people 
was Brig. Gen. Hugh A. Drum and his 
staff, who were to have complete super- 
vision of relief. 

Summary. A tentative summary of the 
hurricane damage was as follows: Dead— 
2,472; Injured—3,620 (exclusive of un- 
numbered thousands in Florida and Porto 
Rico) ; Homeless—876,000; Property dam- 


age—$1 56,000,000. 
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THE LEAGUE 


“Sur prise” 


A blunt, honest Dutchman was looked 
askance at, in Geneva last week, as the 
League Assembly continued in session 
(Time, Sept. 17 e¢ seq.). 

Representatives of all the Great Powers, 
except Japan, told the Dutchman that they 
were “surprised” at him. 

President Calvin Coolidge was reported 
by cable to be not only surprised but 
pained. 

Yet Japan’s representative, Naotaka 
Sato, maintained that, speaking both for 
himself and for the Japanese Foreign 
Office, he thought the Dutchman’s sug- 
gestion excellent. 

Thus everyone was obliged to seem “sur- 
prised” all over again at Jonkheer Doktor 
J. Loudon, stiff-necked Minister to France 
of Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands, 
and Chairman of the League of Nations 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission. 

Jonkheer Loudon broached his sugges- 
tion, last week, by declaring that he is 
tired of having every session of his Dis- 
armament Commission break up in fruit- 
less disagreements. ‘“Therefore,” said he, 
“I refuse to reconvene the Commission 

. unless ordered to do so by the As- 
sembly, or unless there seems to be some 
real prospect of agreement... . 

“My intention,” concluded Jonkheer 
Loudon, springing his suggestion, “My 
intention is to urge the delegates of the 
Great Powers [including a U. S. observer] 
to meet in Paris to discuss with me im 
secret the possibilities of arriving at an 
understanding.” 

No sooner had the Dutchman spoken 
than Great Britain’s Baron Cushendun and 
M. Paul-Boncour of France expressed dis- 
approval and repeatedly used the term 
“surprised.” Both told Jonkheer Loudon 
that their governments could not counte- 
nance a reversion to “Secret Diplomacy.” 
Since Britain and France have just come 
to a secret naval understanding (TIME, 
Aug. 13) the indignation of their repre- 
sentatives was akin to that of small boys 
caught in the jam closet. 

Within 24 hours the U. S. State Depart- 
ment unmistakably informed the press that 
Jonkheer Loudon’s proposal was deplored 
by both President Coolidge and Secretary 
of State Kellogg. Thereupon one of Jonk- 
heer Loudon’s smart Dutch secretaries 
pointed out to correspondents at Geneva 
that President Coolidge conducted his 
Nicaraguan election negotiations (TIME, 
April 18, 1927) not merely through secret 
diplomatic channels but by means of a 
“personal representative’* who never had 
any public or official status at all. 

Though these instances might seem to 
hint that the Great Powers have already 
reverted to “Secret Diplomacy,” Jonkheer 
Loudon quickly found out that only M. 
Sato of Japan was willing to admit the 





fact. Therefore League progress toward 
Disarmament was again impressively 
halted. 





*Colonel Henry Lewis Stimson, later appointed 
Governor General of the Philippines. 
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© Keystone 
“Vix” 
“<7 am sorry to tell you it is twins’” 
(See col. 3) 


Jonkheer Loudon persisted to the last 
in refusing to reconvene the Disarmament 
Commission and scathingly declared that, 
even though plenipotentiaries of all the 
Great Powers would not join with him in 
a secret show-down parley, “I am still 
ready to confer with the representatives 
of four powers, or three or two.” 

For days afterward the U. S. State De- 
partment manifested to correspondents the 
apparently extreme displeasure of Secre- 
tary of State Frank Billings Kellogg, who, 
indeed, negotiated his famed Peace Pact 
with the utmost possible avoidance of con- 
cealment or secrecy (Time, Sept. 3 e¢ 
ante). 

League Business done last week in- 
cluded: 1) Squelching a Chinese threat to 
withdraw from the League. Chinastates- 
man Wang King-ky threatened, because 
China has not been elected to a seat on the 
League Council this year. Wang was 
squelched by recalling to him that China 
cannot legally withdraw until she makes 
good her unpaid dues of $2,000,000. 2) 
Creation of a Committee of Experts “who 
will proceed to the Far East and study the 
opium traffic.”’ 3), Unanimous adoption by 
the League Assembly of a resolution that 
women shall be employed “on equal terms 
with men” when new League boards are 
created. 4) Guarded endorsement in com- 
mittee of famed Explorer Fridtjof Nan- 
sen’s many-a-year-old plan “to give Arme- 
nians a national home.” 

Briand & Muller. Foreign Minister 
Aristide Briand of France and German 
Chancellor Hermann Miiller returned from 
Geneva to their respective capitals, early 
in the week, and began important confer- 
ences with local politicians and financiers, 
looking to the successful carrying out of 
their great program of evacuating the 
Rhineland and re-opening the Reparations 
Question (Time, Sept. 24). Chancellor 


Miller discreetly hinted to correspondents 


that U. S. Financier Owen D. Young would 
be the very man to act as supervising ex- 
pert of the Reparations negotiations. Ty- 
coon Young was one of the chief authors 
of the Dawes Plan, is Chairman of the 


General Electric Co. and of the Radie 
Corporation of America. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Prop for Baldwin 


The most British of Britons, famed Sir 
William (“Jix”) Joynson-Hicks, went out 
to Hunterston Castle, Ayrshire, and ver- 
bally propped the prestige of Prime Min- 
ister Stanley Baldwin. 

People have been saying that the Cab- 
inet is politically on the rocks, and espe- 
cially that a three-sided split had opened 
between “Jix,” Mr. Baldwin and “Win- 
ston.” The latter statesman is the Right 
Honorable Winston Churchill, Chancellor 
of His Majesty’s Exchequer; and “Jix”’ is 
His Majesty’s tall, frock-coated, impec- 
cable Secretary of State for Home Affairs. 

Said “Jix” to gaping Ayrshire yokels, 
while London listened: “All the stories 
you have heard or read about dissension 
in the Cabinet are absolutely without foun- 
dation. Mr. Churchill is, like myself, en- 
tirely in agreement with the policy the 
Prime Minister has laid down ... , and 
on that policy the Conservative Party can 
unite [for the 1929 election]. 

“I express my entire devotion to the 
leadership of Mr. Baldwin. During the 
last four years the man has grown in wis- 
dom, in stature, in power, and in ideas and 
ideals until he has become one of the 
greatest leaders the Conservative Party 
has ever known.” 

Since no words can cloak the fact that 
Sir William is a protectionist and Mr. 
Churchill a free trader, that fundamental 
disagreement between them was dismissed 
jocularly by “Jix” thus: “I should like to 
point out that this is the first occasion I 
have spoken in public since I made one of 
my indiscreet [protectionist] speeches 





some months ago. 


“After all somebody must make an in- 
discreet speech now and again. Lord Pal- 
merston made them from time to time and 
he was one of the finest of Britons. The 
indiscreet speech of today may be the 
policy of tomorrow.” 

Finally “Jix” launched into his grand, 
eternal theme: the “Red Scare.” 

“Communism is not dead yet!” he 
warned impressively, “Mr. Ferguson, the 
Communist candidate at the recent Aber- 
deen by-election, polled 2,618 votes. Com- 
munism is being propagated insidiously 
throughout our land today.” 

Insidious persons, continued “Jix,” are 
proposing even to regulate the number of 
a man’s children by law. “I cannot,” said 
Sir William with a wry smile, “I cannot 
help feeling rather for the father of a 
family, who has got almost up to the legal 
number of children, when the nurse comes 
downstairs from his wife’s room and says, 
‘I am sorry to tell you it is twins.’ I am 


afraid the nurse would have to ring up the 
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He was self-controlled. 
(See col. 2) 


police and tell them of the new crime that 
had been committed.* 

“Ts it not extraordinary, in a country 
like ours, educated, prosperous, and fairly 
happy, that doctrines of this kind should 
be taught by learned men as well as scat- 
terbrains?” 





Suffering Royalty 

A pungent complaint against news cam- 
era men was made on behalf of a member 
of the British Royal Family, last week, 
and punctuated with a swear. 

Naturally the complainant was not Ed- 
ward, Prince of Wales, nor Albert, Duke 
of York, nor Henry, Duke of Gloucester, 
nor the youngest Royal Brother, Prince 
George, soon to be created Duke of Kent. 

Snapshots of all these princes are usu- 
ally “successful,” often “flattering.” 

Neither were camera men flayed on be- 
half of Elizabeth, Duchess of York or her 
daughter “Baby Betty,” for whom the 
Duke of York last week bought a new 
Alderney cow. Just now Duchess and 
Babe are the two most flatteringly snap- 
shotted Royalties in England. 

The King, behind his Van Dyke beard, 
is safe from impudent lenses. ' 

And no camera man has ever caught 
Queen Mary in an undignified attitude or 
with her mouth too wide open. 

Remains to be accounted for only their 





*Supposing that the legal limit were six chil- 
dren, and supposing that twins should be born 
to Their Majesties, who already have five chil- 
dren, then the position of Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks would be that of his hypothetical nurse. 

+The swear was only “damned” and should be 
carefully distinguished from an oath. Although 
oaths and swears are loosely synonymous, a 
proper swear is chiefly descriptive, and need not 
involve that blasphemous appeal to a Higher 
Power which is the distinguishing characteristic 
of an oath. 

Thus, ‘‘Zeus damn you, Sir!” is a blasphemous 
appeal to Zeus, and a proper oath; while “Sir, 
you are a Zeus-damned liar!” is an affirmation, 


and a proper swear, 


Majesty’s daughter, Princess Mary. Last 
week her husband Viscount Lascelles 
opened the British Photographic Exhibi- 
tion at Bradford pungently and profanely 
thus: 

“... There are three categories of 
photographers—scientific, amateur and 
those who photograph for profit. From the 
last I have suffered a great deal and 
Princess Mary has suffered a great deal 
more. Such photographers have the most 
tiresome knack of clicking the camera just 
at a moment when one’s mouth is wide 
open and some unattractive attitude is 
being struck by their victim. I would like 
to call that kind of a photographer a 
damned nuisance. . . .” 

Sympathetic friends of Princess Mary 
deem that she is indeed “suffering a great 
deal,” for, until the Duke of York married 
and begot “Baby Bettwv” (Time, May 3, 
1926), Princess Mary was the feminine 
best bet of British camera men and they 
always clicked her at her best. 


om) 
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Bank 


Coincident with the return to London of 
James Ramsay MacDonald, Leader of the 
Labor Party, a manifesto was issued, 
last week, declaring that the Party 
will champion “reform of the Bank of 
England” as a leading issue in the 1929 
election. The “reform” envisions Labor 
representation on the Bank of England’s 
omnipotent Governing Board. 

By chance the Board was in session, last 
week, and a new shareholder, Mr. Har- 
greaves, had the temerity to propose, not 
that “Labor” should be represented, but 
merely that the heads of Britain’s great- 
est commercial banks, the “Big Five,’* 
should sit on the Bank of England’s Board. 

Instantly Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land Montagu Collet Norman snapped: 

“As I understand it, Mr. Hargreaves 
suggests that certain persons whom he 
calls bankers, a very elastic term, should 
have seats. That is a point which has been 
debated on and off for a hundred years 
and so far as I am aware no argument has 


ever been brought forward to justify it.” 


> 








Tank 

Thorough tests of a new British anti- 
tank gun, said to be capable of destroying 
any tank at 800 yards, led to a furious con- 
troversy among experts, last week, during 
which the statement was bandied that “the 
tank is now as obsolete as the old cast iron 
battleship.” 

Sip 

When a bar was installed at the Royal 
Albert Hall, last week, just 61 years after 
its foundation, the first person to order a 
drink was The Very Reverend Albert Vic- 
tor Baillie, Chaplain-in-Ordinary to His 
Majesty, and Dean of Windsor. 

While sipping a glass of fine tawny 
sherry, the Very Reverend Chaplain-in- 
Ordinary said: “It would be nonsensical 
for anyone to suppose [sip] that I am 
now encouraging drunkenness [sip]. 


*Barclays, Lloyds, Midland, National Provin- 
cial, Westminster Banks Ltd, 
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Temperance is founded [sip] upon people 
being sensibly self-controlled [sip].” 
Whereupon the Very Reverend Sipper 
paid for his single tawny drink, and ambled 
placidly from the bar. 
—_—— + 
Reel 


Their Majesties and the Duke and 
Duchess of York sat in a darkened room, 
at Balmoral Castle, Scotland, last week, 
and observed the antics of Cinemaclown 
Charles Spencer Chaplin in The Circus. 

Queen Mary’s cinema taste is such that 
comedies are often shown; and she is espe- 
cially susceptible to news reels. Especially 
does Her Majesty approve and collect news 
footage showing members of the Royal 
Family to advantage. 

One of her treasures, carefully stored at 
Buckingham Palace, is a color film of 
Their Majesties’ Coronation, in rgr1o. 
Since direct color cinemas could not be 
taken, at that time, every one of the 
tens of thousands of film photographs was 


colored by hand, by patient Germans. 





PRINCESS Mary’s HusBAND 
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... @ damned nuisance.” 
(See col. 1) 
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Money 


The extremely modest means of Vis- 
count Byng of Vimy, famed War hero and 
now Commissioner of Police at Scotland 
Yard (Time, July 16), were augmented 
last week when some £750,000 ($3,650,- 
000) was left to Viscountess Byng by her 
late, eccentric, oleaginous Greek uncle, M. 


Pandeli Ralli. 

So poor was Baron Byng when he was 
created Viscount (1926) that he sensa- 
tionally refused to pay the “‘peerage patent 
fee” of £1,000 customarily demanded for 
“registering” a patent of nobility. After a 
delay of 18 months the fee was waived and 


Baron became Viscount without charge. 


Tobacco Tycoon Bernhard Baron set 
aside last week a fund of £500,000 ($2,- 
430,000) to be administered in favor of 
Christian and Jewish hospitals, at the dis- 
cretion of a board chairmanned by Rufus 
Daniel Isaacs, the Marquess of Reading. 

Commoner Baron told the Marquess of 
Reading that he desires the whole trust 
sum to be expended within 20 years in 
donations made every Dec. 5, Mr. Baron’s 
birthday. 


Research 

The “Highest Feed Barrister in Great 
Britain” Sir John Simon prepared to sail 
at once for India, there to continue the 
labors of his “Indian Statutory Commis- 
sion” (Time, Jan. 30 et seg.). Sir John, 
as Chairman of the Commission, is direct- 
ing a gigantic research into whether it is 
advisable for Parliament to grant or with- 
hold a greater measure of Indian self 
government. 

. Thus far the Indian Council of State 
(upper house ) has voted co-operation with 
Sir John; but the Indian Legislative As- 
sembly (lower house) has rebuffed him 
completely; and all throughout the spring 


and summer malcontents have tried to 
foment an Indian boycott of British goods. 


Pa Wa 

Even the august London Times was 
forced to notice, last week, three peculiar 
news characters: 

Pa Wa 
Ali 
Wee 

Pa Wa was a “Sacred White Elephant of 
Burma” who died recently in a London 
Z00. 

Ali was Pa Wa’s Mohammedan mahout. 

Wee was Pa Wa’s Christian mahout. 

After Death came to Pa Wa, his two 
mahouts spent the whole night in increas- 
ingly violent theological discussion about 
the present whereabouts of Pa Wa’s un- 
questionably immortal Soul. 

Shortly after dawn, Mahout Ali was 
found dead and Mahout Wee terribly 
beaten and unconscious, amid a jumble of 
smashed furniture and crockery. When 
arrested, Christian Mahout Wee main- 
tained that the ‘Christian Devil” had 
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taken vengeance upon himself and Mahout 

Ali for their impiety in permitting a Sacred 

Elephant to leave his native Burma. 
Devout Christian policemen locked up 


protesting Mahout Wee as a murderer. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Prince Crisis 

A peculiar and perturbing crisis de- 
veloped in South Africa, last week, a few 
days prior to the arrival of Edward of 
Wales and the Duke of Gloucester, to 
begin their famed Afric hunting tour 
(Time, Sept. 17). 

The Duke of Gloucester, third son of 
George V, had been scheduled to efface 
himself, thus leaving Edward of Wales in 
accustomed prominence. But just before 
Their Royal Highnesses’ ship docked at 
Mombasa, East Africa, an interview was 
given out by Prime Minister James Barry 
Munnik Hertzog of South Africa, in which 
he clearly indicated a wish that the Duke 
of Gloucester might assume the Governor- 
Generalship of the Union of South Africa. 

Instanter the spotlight of popular inter- 
est swung from Edward of Wales full upon 
Henry cf Gloucester. 

Since South Africander Hertzog is of 
Dutch descent and rather relishes baiting 
Englishmen, there is some reason to sup- 
pose that he deliberately upset the in- 
tended emphasis on Edward of Wales. The 
Prime Minister’s excuse is, clearly, that his 
indiscreet interview was given in the heat 
of a verbal battle, at Pretoria, with the 
nationalist politicians of those parts who 
bluntly demand secession from Britain and 


proclamation of a Republic. 


In rebuking this trend, Mr. Hertzog let 
slip an indication of his wish respecting the 
Duke of Gloucester, and then went on to 
flay Pretorian republicans, especially par- 
sons who preach republicanism from their 
pulpits. 

Within a few hours cable flashes to Lon- 
don caused His Majesty’s Government to 
inform the press unofficially why Henry of 
Gloucestor is not available for Governor- 
Generalship. The explanation, lame, was 
to the effect that none of the four royal 
princes can be spared from their impor- 
tant labors at home and on Empire mis- 
sions. 

Amid the tension thus created, Edward 
of Wales was observed to be in irritable 


mood. Even for this the alibi was perfect. 


His Royal Highness had submitted to ty-, 


phoid inoculation on shipboard, had run 
a temperature for four days, was obviously 
not up to cricket. Upon landing at Mom- 
basa, Kenya Colony, T. R. H. proceeded 
to Nairobi, the capital, where they put 
up for several days at Government House 
with Governor Sir Edward W. M. Grigg, 
before plunging into the interior of Africa 
after big game. 

Meanwhile Prime Minister Hertzog con- 
tinued his labors in Pretoria, scouting the 
idea that a “republic” could have greater 
practical freedom than have all British 
“dominions.” To prove his point he read 
the famed definition of “dominion status,” 
which Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin of 
Great Britain has declared “destined to 
become historic” (Time, Nov. 29, 1926). 

Definition: “(Great Britain and the Do- 
minions are autonomous communities 
within the British Empire, equal in status, 
in no way subordinate one to another in 
any aspect of their domestic or external 


affairs, though united by a common al- 


legiance to the Crown, and freely asso- 
ciated as members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations.” 

The catch is the phrase “allegiance to 
the Crown.” It recently enabled Governor 
Sir William Robert Campion of Western 
Australia to refuse (as His Majesty’s rep- 
resentative) to sign a certain money bill 
passed by the Legislature of Western Aus- 
tralia. Sir William has admitted that he 
was “guided” by the intimations of the 
British Government, although technically 
he was acting only for the Crown. Thus 
“allegiance to the Crown” is a suave phrase 
under which the Dominions are left appar- 
ently free but actually subject to slight 
curbs from the Prime Minister and Parlia- 


ment of Great Britain. 


GERMANY 
Bail 


The largest bail ever posted in Germany 
is 1,000,000 marks ($238,000). 

Last week, Hugo Hermann Stinnes Jr., 
son of the late Hugo Stinnes, posted bail 
of that amount for release from a Berlin 
prison. 

Unobtrusively, Junior Stinnes left the 
prison, went to Berlin’s smartest Esplanade 
Hotel (owned by the Hugo Stinnes Corp.), 
journeyed thence to his home at Mulheim 
in the Ruhr valley. His trial for attempt to 


defraud the German Government (TIME, 
Sept. 24) will probably not take place until 


next year. 
FRANCE 
Eynac Difficulties 
Double chinned M. Laurent Eynac was 
pleased to be created France’s first Min- 


ister of Air a fortnight ago. But last week, 


he was less pleased. 

In fact, he threatened to resign. The 
reason was that Minister of War M. Paul 
Painlevé would not relinquish control of 
military aviation, and Minister of the 
Navy M. Georges Leygues would not give 
up his hold on naval aviation. Between the 
two M. Eynac found he would have to 
struggle to achieve the full powers of his 


new Office. 


Krim’s Eden 

A party of travelers to the small French 
island of Réunion just west of the great 
island of Madagascar were received, last 
week, in a luxuriant and exotic garden by 


Mohammed ben Abd-el-Krim, deposed 


“Sultan” of what is now French Morocco. 

When his guests exclaimed that the 
garden is as lovely as Eden must have 
been before the Fall, the deposed Sultan 
quipped: “It is the difference between our 
religions, perhaps. Not until after my Fall 
did I have time for gardening.” 

That Mohammed ben Abd-el-Krim was 
wise when he accepted the French offer of 
exile in a private Eden (Time, Sept. 20, 
1926) was again demonstrated last week 
when some of the deposed “Sultan’s” still 
rebellious fellow tribesmen in Morocco 
were once more thoroughly bombed by 
French airmen. 

The present reigning (not ruling) Sultan 
of Morocco, Sidi Mohammed, is a youth 


who obligingly acts as the puppet of 
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France. When he recently visited France 
his dignity was thought to require that he 
should do his shopping without mingling 
with the crowds in Paris shops. For this 
reason the great Parisian department 
stores, including Au Printemps, kept their 
entire staffs standing about for several 
hours after the usual closing time, in order 


that the Puppet Sultan might shop alone, 
except for the presence of a retinue of 
some 50 persons. 


ITALY 


Progresso del Fascismo 
@ On the brink of a 2,000 foot precipice 
teetered, last week, the largest monolith of 


flawless Carrara marble ever quarried. 

Two hundred medium-sized motor cars 
are less ponderous than its weight of 260 
tons. Taller than a five story house (55 
feet), the single shaft of stone is too large 
to be carried by any railway car in Italy. 
Yet last week Signor Benito Mussolini 
commanded that the monolith be moved to 
Rome, there to become “The Mussolini 
Monument.” How to obey? 

Fortunately the Carrara precipice over- 
hangs blue Mediterranean wavelets. A ship 
can carry what a railway car cannot. And 
from the Mediterranean a ship, not too big, 
may ascend the River Tiber, even to 
Eternal Rome. 

Last week the monolith was being let 
down the mountain, inch by inch, with 
nervous precaution, lest a jolt or jar should 
crack the flawless stone. Pessimists pre- 
dicted that any ship bearing it would be 
weighted down so much as to stick in the 
shallow Tiber. But optimists assumed that 
“Benito will find a way.” 

@ Dictator Mussolini approved last week 
the final draft of hf$ famed “Parliamentary 
Reform Bill.” 

When passed within the next three 
months (there being no opposition) this 
measure will entirely alter the democratic 
character of the Italian Constitution and 
Parliament, and will transform the Fascist 
Party’s Grand. Council into the superior 
directing chamber of the State. 

The bill will empower the Grand Council 
and subordinate Fascist organizations to 
draw up the one and only list of candidates 
for Parliament which will be submitted to 
the electorate. Italian voters may then ap- 
prove or reject the entire list by a simple 
majority vote of “yes” or “no,” but with 
no chance to vote for or against individual 
candidates. Rejection of the entire list is 
considered outside the realm of practical 
politics, and the new system amounts to 
a scheme for maintaining Fascismo per- 
manently in Power. 

Furthermore the Grand Council will be 
empowered to “advise” (direct) the King 
and the Prime Minister as to their acts. 
Thus the President of the Grand Council, 
Signor Benito Mussolini, will direct the en- 
tire electoral, legislative, executive, and 
regal mechanism of the State. 

@ Resignations were accepted by // Capo 
del Governo,* last week, from the chief 
executives of Turin, Milan, Florence and 


*“The Head of the State,” Benito Mussolini, 
whom Italians call J] Capo ‘“‘The Head” far more 
often than Ji Duce, “The Leader.” 


Rome. It was as though President Calvin 
Coolidge should suddenly oust the mayors 
of San Francisco, Denver, Chicago and 
New York. All Italy wondered why—and 
presently J/ Capo deigned to tell. 

Crisply the Dictator recalled how he re- 
cently “rotated” (dismissed) two members 
of his Cabinet (Time, July 23), because 
“each had completed his full cycle of ac- 
tivity.” Well, said // Capo in effect last 
week, the executives have now completed 
their cycles—and so, the sack! 

The Governor (mayor) of Rome who 
resigned, last week, is Prince Ludovico 
Spada Potenziani, famed because he was 
visited by and returned the visit of New 
York’s Mayor James (“Jimmy”) Walker. 


Tall, bronzed, cadaverous and _ silent, 
Prince Potenziani left his office for the last 
time without a word to subordinates, 


merely saluting them in Fascist fashion, 
with his right arm inclined upward and 
forward. 

Shortly the next gubernatorial “cycle” 
was begun in Rome by Don Francesco 
Boncompagni-Ludovisi, Prince of Piom- 
bino, scion of a family from which have 
also sprung two Popes. 

Paradoxically the Prince of Piombino was 
among the first of Italian nobles to resign 
from the Catholic Party and enroll in the 
Fascist, immediately after the “March on 
Rome” (Oct. 27, 1922). Since then he has 
enjoyed a career as Deputy and Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury. Particularly 
has he pleased // Duce by introducing 
ultra modern farm machinery and methods 
on his ancient estates. 

@ The sons of Signor Benito Mussolini— 
Bruno and Vittorio—returned, last week, 
from their Balilla or “Fascist Boy Scout” 
excursion to Turkey. From President 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha of Turkey they 
brought a personal greeting, which Prime 
Minister Mussolini reciprocated at once by 
official radio. 

@ Acting in his capacity of War Minis- 
ter, the Dictator restored to “active serv- 
ice,” last week, that much criticized pil- 
grim, General Umberto Nobile. 

Since Pilgrim Nobile’s return to Italy, 
he has heretofore been partially under 
suspension, with the technical status of 
“an officer relieved from active duty while 
under investigation.” 

Presumably Fascist investigators have 

concluded that no stigma attaches to “The 
First Airship Captain who was First to 
Leave His Ship and Men.” 
@ Finance Minister Antonio Mosconi 
(successor to the great Count Volpi who 
has been “rotated”) countenanced release 
of the following comparative statistics: 
“Whereas U. S. citizens are taxed 13.3 per 
cent of their earnings, Englishmen 27.3 
per cent and Frenchmen 29.2 per cent, the 
Italian people are taxed 38.1 of their 
earnings’ —or <lmost three times as much 
as U. S. citizens. 

A new, typically Fascist tax levies upon 
each English word displayed upon an ad- 
vertising sign to attract tourists. Thus an 
innkeeper is taxed for two English words 
if he displays over his Albergo the sign 
“Grand Hotel.” 

Correspondents reported last week only 
one Roman shopkeeper who continues to 
pay a three word tax on the name of his 


hairdressing shop: “The Ladies’ Toilette.” 
“When I put up that sign,” explained 


Proprietor Giuseppe Maduro, “my business 
doubled, and so I will never change it.” 


GREECE 


Venizelos Tours 


Eleutherios Venizelos, Prime Minister 
and nimble witted “Grand Old Man” of 
Greece, arrived in Naples last week, jour- 
neyed to Rome, and was greeted cordially 
by L’Onorevole Benito Mussolini. The 
purpose of the visit was to sign a Greco- 
Italian pledge of friendship. 

M. Venizelos has completely recovered 
from his slight attack of dengue fever 
which recently epidemicked in Greece 
(Time, Sept. 3). 


DENMARK 


Queer Election 

One third of the Senators in the Danish 
Landsting (Senate) were elected last week 
for an eight-year term. The other two- 
thirds were elected four years ago for an 
eight-year term. Last week’s voting re- 
sulted in slight gains for the Socialist- 
Pacifists (who demand abolition of the 
Danish army), and cut down from ten to 
four the majority in the Landsting now 
held by Liberal Prime Minister Thomas 
Madsen-Mygdal. The Folketing (Lower 
House) was elected two years ago for a 
four-year term. 


SWEDEN 


Right Gains 

Socialist gains in last week’s Danish elec- 
tion (see above) were not repeated when 
Swedes polled. 

Early returns showed that the 65 Con- 
servative seats in the Andra Kammaren 
(Lower Chamber) had increased to 73, 
while Socialist members diminished from 
90 to 75. Thus the minority Cabinet of 
Prime Minister Carl Gustaf Ekman, 
Leader of the small People’s Party, con- 
tinues to hold the balance of power. 

The insignificant Communist contin- 
gent of 4, doubled to a still insignificant 8. 


MEXICO 


Assassins Permitting 

Millions of Mexicans said “heel” dozens 
of times each, last week. 

Finally the Mexican Congress elected 
Senor Emilio Portes Gil (pronounced 
“heel”) to be Provisional President of 
Mexico, a step necessitated by the assassi- 
nation of President-Elect Alvaro Obregon 
(Time, July 30). A popular presidential 
election was ordered to be held the third 
Sunday of November, 1929. 

The new Provisional President-Elect will 
hold office from Dec. 1, 1928, until Jan. 31, 
1930, when the regularly-elected Presi- 
dent will take office, assassins permitting. 

Senor Emilio Portes Gil is a lawyer and 
was Governor of Tamaulipas from 1925 
until his recent appointment as Minister 
of Interior. Stocky of figure and stern of 
face, he teetotals, eschews tobacco. 
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EOPLE who think it’s 


Ys a misdemeanor to be 
caught in the Rockies after 
Labor Day miss one of the 
greatest delights of life: Col- 
orado’s balmy Fall! 

At The Broadmoor (right 


below Pikes Peak and a lot 
of other Rocky Mountains) 


recreation, luxury and weather 
made for you to enjoy are 
found throughout the year. 
Fall goes into December—and 
then comes Indian Summer! 
One of the world’s great golf 
courses; horses, motors, green- 
house; little theater, dancing, 
swimming, 


PLUS 


Paris meals, Manhattan lux- 
ury, service that has all the 
metropolitan refinements. 


BROADMOOR 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


HOME OF THE FAMOUS MANITOU 


SPARKLING WATERS 


Reservations direct or at: 
The Ritz, New York; 
23, Haymarket, London; 
11 Rue de Castiglione, Paris. 
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Comings &F Goings 








Thomas Cochran, partner in J. P. 
Morgan & Co., arrived last week on the 
swift Mauretania. Reporters wasted no 
time in cornering him. Said he: “I have 
a statement ready. It is six words long. 
Take it down carefully. ‘A singed cat 
dreads the fire.’ That is all.” 

The cat was Mr. Cochran. The fire 
was The Press. The singeing was an inci- 
dent in August. 1926, when Mr. Cochran, 
sailing for Europe, was reported by a ship 
news reporter as having said that General 
Motors stock would go higher, much 
higher. Wall Street, on reading the word 
of Mr. Cochran, promptly sent General 
Motors skyrocketing to a then-record-high 


of $213.75. 

Since then, speculators in General Mo- 
tors have pitched their ears to the tune 
of the words of tycoons. John J. Raskob 
once said that General Motors would go 
to $225; the stock jumped upward, but 
not to $225. 

Alfred Pritchard Sloan Jr., president 
of General Motors, before sailing for 
Europe on the Olympic last week, issued 
a long statement, of which the meat was 
that General Motors would cut a very fat 
melon in November. The stock did not 
soar, because some such statement had 
long been expected in Wall Street and the 
stock had already completed a steady rise 
to $218.75. 


Mary Josephine Lauder, fiancée of 


retired Fisticuffer James Joseph Tunney, 
sailed on the Saturnia for Italy, where a 
wedding loomed. 

Sir Thomas Esmonde and his Lady 
Anna Frances delayed the sailing of the 
Cedric for eight minutes, because they 
had forgotten some jewels as ancient as 
King Charles II. A taxicab race was a 


feature of the recovery. 


Charles Evans Hughes, Republican, 
sometime admirer of Alfred Emanuel 
Smith, returned to Manhattan on the 
Conte Biancamano., said: “I will not dis- 
cuss politics.” 

Norman Rockwell, artist, and Mrs. 
Dorothy Caruso, widow of the tenor, withi 


her daughters, Gloria and Jacqueline, also | 


arrived on the Conte Biancamano. 


Capt. Sir George Hubert Wilkins 
sailed on the Southern Cross for South 
America, where he will establish a base 
for Antarctic exploration and a flight to 
the South Pole. He had verified his en- 


gagement to Suzanne Bennett, actress, | 


just before sailing. 


Major Georges Scapini, blind World 
War veteran, member of the French 
Chamber of Deputies, arrived in Man- 
hattan on the //e de France, to be guest of 
honor at the American Legion convention, 
which opens in San Antonio, Tex., on 
Oct. 8. For the same purpose, Field Mar- 
shall Sir Edmund Allenby, Viscount 
of Megiddo and of Felixstowe, conqueror 
of Jerusalem, sailed from England on the 
Majestic. 














Give The West 
Indies Their Due 


--. Sail On A 


Cunard Cruise... 





Why not go to the West 
Indies as the trip deserves? 


Comfort and luxury meet 


you at the top of the gang- 
plank . .. Cunard decks are 
as wide and white as the 
café-lined streets in Havana. 


Cunard staterooms are as 


smart and well-equipped 
as any hotel room in a 


cosmopolitan resort... and 


by way of making the 
Caribbean perfect, you will 


have Cunard Transatlantic 
service in its lazy, turquoise 


waters ... 


Three 16 Day Cruises - $200 up 


Visiting Port-au-Prince, Kingston, 
Colon, Havana, Nassau. 


S.S. FRANCONIA—From New York Dec. 1 
and Dec. 20, 1928. 


Ss. S. SCYTHIA—From New York Jan. 7, 1929. 


Two 31 Day Cruises - $300 up 


Visiting Nassau, Havana, Port-au- 
Prince, Kingston, Cristobal, Curacao, 
La Guayra, Trinidad, Martinique, 
Barbados, San Juan, Bermuda. 


S. S. CALIFORNIA—From New York Jan. 19 
and Feb. 23, 1929. 


For further information apply to 
your local agent 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 
WEST INDIES CRUISES 
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Records 

Tommy Creavy, 17-year-old assistant 
professional at Mamaroneck, N. Y., re- 
cently a caddy, beat Golfer Johnny Far- 
rell, open champion, in a 19-hole match in 
the quarter-finals of the Metropolitan Pro- 
fessional Championship. Gene Sarazen 
won the tournament. 





Denying reports of imminent nuptials, 
Professional-Tennis-Player Suzanne Leng- 
len announced that she had finished her 
career as a tournament tennis player. Said 
she: “I shall never play tennis again, either 
as an amateur or a professidnal. .. . I 
shall continue to play the game for my 
amusement.” 


One Joe (“Lefty”) Drugmond of the 
Charleroi Club of the Middle Atlantic 
League pitched in 45 games during the 
1928 season; of these he won 24, eight of 
which were games of one to nine extra 
innings. 

— 


Rubber Czech 

Having played two matches in Europe 
to determine the unofficial world’s pro- 
fessional tennis championship, Vincent 
Richards and Karel Kozeluh were to play 
three more in the U. S. But since Kozeluh 
had won the first two he had only to win 
the third to clinch the series. This, last 
week, ir? Manhattan, by scores of 6-4, 6-4, 
3-6, 6-3, Kozeluh did. The match was 
played on Sunday; as soon as it began, 
Kozeluh and Richards were served with 
summonses. After that they went on 
playing. 

Everyone knows about Vincent Rich- 
ards, who used to beat Tilden more often 
than anyone else till he became one of Cold 
Cash Pyle’s pro’s. Nobody, in the U. S. 
at least, seemed to know much about Karel 
Kozeluh. Admitted by most experts who 
have seen him play to be the greatest ten- 
nis player in the world, Karel Kozeluh 
prefers the game of hockey at which he is 
almost equally expert. He is a member 
of a family famous in Prague for their 
snorting activities; when 12, he had saved 
up enough money which he made from 
serving as a ball-boy to buy himself a 
tennis racquet. In 1919, not having 
touched a racquet for five years, he lost 
a five-set match to Washburn; since then 
he has not lost any match which he wanted 
to win. Lacoste, Cochet, Borotra, Tilden 
—these he has not played because they 
are, so to speak, amateurs. Kozeluh is a 
small brown man, as flexible as rubber, as 
quick as a squirrel; he speaks English 
badly; he is 32 years old. 

The match in which Kozeluh beat Rich- 
ards last week was not characterized by 
that tense, almost insane hunger for points 
with which amateurs excite galleries and 
rattle their linesmen. Both men seemed 
to be enjoying their game; Kozeluh would 
explain “Bed Jock!” to the gallery when 
Richards dropped a volley. His game was 
distinctively that of a professional; he 
carried his racquet awkwardly at his side, 
played from the base-line with a long fol- 
low-through and a short back-swing, ran 
for nothing which he could not get and got 
practically everything he tried for, His 


returns were never purely defensive. He 
coaxed Richards, the best volleyer in the 
world, to the net so that he could win 
points passing him. This week, at Forest 
Hills, will be played the U. S. Professional 





Kare_ KozELuH 
“Bed lock!” 


Championship Tournament. Until ama- 
teurs gain enough nerve to enter profes- 
sional tournaments, the winner of this is 
only unofficially the open champion. 
a 

Football 

Most of the important college football 
teams spent last week rolling and pushing 
on their own gridirons, not venturing to 
play rivals. Some of the smaller colleges 
made use of a warm September afternoon 
for playing their first games with much 
cursing and lazy snorting but without the 
readiness, which will be produced by No- 
vember temperatures, to commit murder 
or die for victory. 


At Colgate, the manager of the team 
figured out that it cost $110.05 to equip 
each member of a squad of 50. . . Co- 
lumbia, planning to “resume athletic rela- 
tions” with Dartmouth, was trying to build 
a backfield around a lone veteran called 


Kumpf .. . Dartmouth would have last 
year’s stars, Captain Black and Alton 
Marsters . . . Roper of Princeton, who is 


at his best with raw beef, had a squad with 
many letter-men . . . three Harvard backs 
were severely injured in practice... 
Captain Donn Greenshields of Penn State 
was in bed, recovering from pneumonia 
. . . Knute Rockne, famed Notre Dame 
coach and journalist, and Coach Pat Page 
of Indiana, bringing to their rough game 
a quality hitherto prized only in tea-shops 
and New England villages, began talking 
about “football atmosphere” . . . In the 
“Western Conference” so called, Illinois, 
with 20 letter-men returned, was favored 
to win another championship. 


A 


—<O—_—— 


Polo 

Heeding well the results of practice 
matches, the defense committee of the 
U.S. Polo Association changed the line-up 


of the U. S. team just five days before the 
first game with the Argentines. Young 
Winston Guest and Stephen (“Laddie”’) 
Sanford were selected to play with vet- 
erans Malcolm Stevenson and Thomas 
Hitchcock Jr. Meanwhile the Argentines 
were reaching top form. 


os 


Ships at Sea 


When the flapping winds that flew ahead 
of the hurricane (see p. 14) circled into 
Boston Harbor, an ugly coal boat, the 
Black Point, broke away from the two 
tugs that were warping her away from the 
pier. Plunging across the dark and angry 
waters, the Black Point rammed her broad 
bow into a schooner which was straining at 
her moorings like a slim black horse. 
There occurred then in the darkness a 
scene as gruesome as a murder: the collier 
leaning her weight against the trembling 
sail-boat rammed her against the army 
base pier which slices into the harbor like 
a knife. By the time the tugs pulled the 
heavy steamship away, the yacht which 
she had rammed was a tangle of wreck- 
age which the waves pawed through a night 
of storm. 

Such was the fate of the Pinta, owned 
by Yachtsman W. J. Curtis, who last 
summer sailed his ship from New York 
to Santander, Spain, in a race for the 
Queen of Spain’s cup. 

The Pinta did not win the trans-Atlantic 
race. It took her 25 days to sweep across 
the treacherous calms of the ocean; the 
Nina and the Atlantic had both reached 
Santander earlier. The Pinta was manned 
by a crew of eight amateurs and a paid 
hand. One of the former, Alfred F. 
Loomis, described the excitements of their 
cruise in the current issue of the Sports- 
man, 

When the Nina sailed into Santander 
the people, waiting on their launches to see 
the end of the race, mistook her for the 
larger* Atlantic which arrived an hour 
later. The Atlantic, as well as the Piita, 
felt last week the force of stormier winds 
than those which touched them in July. 
Gerard Lambert, her owner, received a 
radio from the captain who was sailing 
back from Cowes to the U. S.; two days 
before the hurricane reached Porto Rico, 
he reported that he had encountered an 
80-mile gale, the worst in his experience. 
His radio message was brief: “Did not ex- 
pect ship to live through. Everybody 
well... . Slight damage to starboard 
launch. . . .” 

As a year ago airplanes brushed through 
the clouds above the wild Atlantic, in this 
last summer tiny boats, smaller than those 
which first traversed it, have been the 
most spectacular traffickers upon _ its 
wastes. The smallest of all these is the 
canoe, equipped with oar-locks, sails and 
a motor, in which Franz Romer started 
out last March from Lisbon to “row” 
across the Atlantic to New York. This 
canoe, the Deutsche Sport, arrived in Saint 
Thomas a month ago (Time, Aug. 13) and 
left Porto Rico two weeks later, bound 
for Florida. The southeastern skies grew 
dark and a huge hungry wind came up be- 
hind Franz Romer. He has not reached 
Florida. 


*The boats raced in two classes. The smaller, 
boats under 55 ft., started a week before the 
larger. The smaller were racing for the Queen’s, 
the larger for the King’s Cup. 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 
Prince Nobuhito Takamatsu, 23, son 
of the late Emperor of Japan, Yoshihito, 
and brother of the present Emperor, Hiro- 
hito, heard last week the cry of “MAN 
OVERBOARD,” in Japanese. He ripped 
off part of his clothing, dived from the 
cruiser Yakumo into Melbourne Harbor, 
rescued a’ drowning sailor. 
— + - 

Dwight Whitney Morrow, Ambas- 
sador to Mexico, returned to Mexico City 
after a vacation in Chihuahua (northern 
Mexico). A goodwill speaker said: “There 
should be four Morrows for Latin Amer- 
ica.” Ambassador Morrow replied: “There 
are exactly that number in my family who 
are joining me.” The Morrow family is 
composed of: Mr. Morrow, Mrs. (Eliza- 
beth Reeve Cutter) Morrow, and four 
children, Elizabeth, Anne, Dwight, Con- 
stance. 

Qn 


Sinclair Lewis bought, last week, a 
29s5-acre farm in Barnard, Vt., about 15 
miles from Plymouth, President Coolidge’s 


birthsite. 
a 


Struthers Burt, novelist, publicist, 
said in a piece in the North American 
Review for October: “. . . In my youth* 
I read The American Mercury. Let me 
whisper something to you confidentially. 
The American Mercury ... most of it 
isn’t true. It’s clever, it is often an excel- 
lent irritant, but it isn’t true. If a horse 
has the colic you can get him to his feet 
by putting turpentine on his belly, but the 
turpentine is neither the whole truth 
about the horse nor an actual cure for 
the colic.” 

—o>——_ 

Jack Dempsey last week sold to Nor- 
man de Vaux, Durant motorman, for 
$650,000 the Barbara Hotel in San Fran- 
cisco. 

— wn 

Henry Ford lunched obscurely in a 
Manhattan hotel grill last week. He was 
seated at a prominent table, but few recog- 
nized him. For luncheon he consumed: a 
cup of hot water, clear bean soup, chicken 
livers (which are having a gastronomic 
vogue) and mushrooms, a glass of milk. 


o- 








Mrs. Helena Springer Green Raskob, 
wife of the Chairman of the National 
Democratic Committee, handed to detec- 
tives four letters signed “Francis X. Watt,” 
and demanding $100,000 on pain of de- 
struction for her home at Claymont, Del., 
and death for her husband. The letters 
referred to the recent death, in an auto 
smash, of William F. Raskob (second 
son) and to a day when Chairman Raskob 
had to crawl out of an elevator which 
stalled high up in its shaft in the Savoy 
Plaza, Manhattan. .. . In Philadelphia, 
the detectives chased a sedan with a liv- 
eried Negro chauffeur, captured one Frank 


*Figurative. Mr. Burt is 46 years old; the 
American Mercury four and a half years old. 


C. Mooney, 67; stooped, sullen, bespec- 
tacled, twice arrested before for swindles. 
He confessed attempting “the most des- 
picable of all criminality—blackmailing.” 


——-@——— 

The late King Cyrus the Great of 
Persia (600-529 B.C.) built himself a 
mighty tomb. Its picture appears in prac- 
tically every student’s Ancient History 
book. Last week a German, Professor 
Ernst Herzfeld, sent a despatch from 
Persia belying the authenticity of that 
tomb. He has found, he wrote, inscrip- 
tions of the true tomb on a plateau over- 
looking the Plain of Murghab, the true 
site of Cyrus’s vanished capital, Pasar- 
gadae. 

= 

Cornelius Vanderbilt Jr., young pub- 
lisher of three tabloids which died quickly, 
was completely reconciled, last week, with 
his parents, Gen. and Mrs. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt. “They no longer oppose my career 
as a journalist,” said Son Vanderbilt, as he 
continued writing pieces for syndicates and 
magazines to help pay off his tabloid debts. 


— ¢ —___ 
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James [“Bud”] Stillman, Manhattan 
banker’s son, who, as every gum-chewer 
knows, married the Cinderella of the Ca- 
nadian woods, entered last week the Har- 
vard Medical School. He took up residence 
with his wife (née Lena Wilson) in Brook- 
line, Mass. Said she: “This home of ours 
is really a student home. My husband has 
to study hard, you know. . . . His career 
is ahead of him and he doesn’t want to be 
interrupted by too much gaiety.” 


ne 


Ludwig Lewisohn, Jewish author who 
has suffered from Christian ostracism, rec- 
ommends in his new book, Midchannel, 
that states invest rabbis with full legal 
powers in affairs affecting Jews, especially 
concerning marriage and divorce. Several 
European countries have such autonomous 
courts. Manhattan has an extra-legal one 
whose chief function has become the 
smoothing of disputes between Jewish 
manufacturers and tradesmen. 

~—e 

George A. Lytton, Chicago men’s- 
clothing tycoon, sportsman,* has a daugh- 
ter, Rosemary, old enough to go to parties. 
Last week, she announced that parties are 
a “bore,” went to work in The Hub, which 
is the name of her father’s men’s-clothing 
store. “By spring,” said she, “I hope to 
have attained some slight degree of suc- 
a 

os 

Lord Melchett, onetime Sir Alfred 
Mond, paid $200,000 for a servant who 
can do no work. But the servant is pleas- 
ant to look at—for it is a painting by 
Rembrandt of his own servant, Hendrickje 
Stoffels. Sir Joseph Duveen, the seller, 
said that he was glad an Englishman got 
the painting, though an American would 
have paid him a higher price. 





*He was one of the judges in the second 
Tunney-Dempsey fight. 


Julian Sorell Huxley, biologist-writer 
grandson of Thomas Henry Huxley (Dar- 
win’s protagonist), eldest son of Leonard 
Huxley (editor, Cornhill Magazine), 
brother of Aldous Leonard Huxley (writer 
of lightly ironical books) last week was 
trying to organize a grand telepathic pow- 
wow. Beginning this month and continu- 
ing for 16 weeks he wants people who be- 
lieve that they can propel their ideas and 
wishes towards others to try doing so, and 
report results to him.* Particularly does 
he want the blind to experiment “to deter- 
mine whether a special sensitiveness com- 
pensates for the loss of sight.” 


—+——_ 


The 75-year-vid twin sons of Gen. 
Charles Henry Montgomerie y Agra- 
monte, heard that their father had cele- 
brated his 98th birthday on the porch of 
his home in Popotla, near Mexico City, 
with many a friend and with the words: 
“All my life I have drunk Bourbon whis- 
key and I haven’t got through yet.” The 
twin sons congratulated him by cable from 
Paris. Father Agramonte still goes to his 
law office (except on holidays), is a patent 
attorney for Oilman Edward L. Doheny. 
He has fought all over the face of the 
earth—in the Civil, Cuban and Crimean 
Wars, in the India mutiny, in the Maori 
insurrection in New Zealand. 


setae 


Evangeline Lindbergh, mother of a 
hero, got headlines last week in Naples, 
Rome and Constantinople newspapers. She 
left Naples last week for Rome; flew from 
Brindisi to Constantinople where she will 
teach chemistry at the American Women’s 
College. 

—— + ——_ 


“T am not Lindbergh,” cried a slim, 
tall, blond youth as a crowd rushed at 
him and cheered him on a Paris boulevard 
one afternoon last summer. He was cor- 
rect. His name is Pierre Tristan, depart- 
ment store clerk. The crowd had been 
deceived by his physical appearance and 
by a false French newspaper report that 
Hero Lindbergh was in Paris. Sacha 
Guitry, actor, manager, playwright, heard 
of the incident, wrote a play about Lind- 
bergh’s actual experiences in France, added 
a love theme, signed Pierre Tristan to play 
the lead. Last week stage-shy and crowd- 
‘shy Tristan was going through rehearsals. 

en 

Queen Victoria of Sweden, chronic 
invalid, inherited last week from her 
brother, the Duke of Baden, the Island of 
Mainau in Lake Constance, Germany, on 
which flourish banana and palm trees. 


——- + 


If you want to buy the Newport, R. [. 
house of Mrs. Oliver Hazard Perry Bel- 
mont and have Gen. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
and Vincent Astor as your neighbors, you 
must bid somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $1,000,000, accompany your bid with 
a certified check for $50,000 (deposit), 
and be a person acceptable to Newporters. 
The successful purchaser will be an- 
nounced on Oct. ro in the central hall of 
the house. The original cost of this white 
marble dwelling was $5,000,000. 





Hillway, High Gate, N. 6, 


*Address: 31 
London, England. 
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Best Plays in Manhattan 
SERIOUS 


STRANGE INTERLUDE—In which a lady 
and her lovers speak their minds through 
nine acts (TIME, Feb. 13). 

MAcHINAL—Zita Johann, a new and ex- 
cellent actress, in a baldly tragic play 
about a murderess (Time, Sept. 17). 

FUNNY 

Tue Royal Famity—Smart and human 
comedy about a great old actress and her 
helter-skelter descendants (Tre, Jan. g). 

Tue BACHELOR FATHER—June Walker 
and Geoffrey Kerr in a decently indecent 
play about illegitimate children—for two 
more weeks (Time, March 12). 

Tue HicH Roap—The old one about 
the actress and the English Lord—with 
new jokes and a bitter ending (TIME, 
Sept. 24). 








EXCITING 

THE SILENT Hovse—A fiend in need is 
a fiend indeed (Time, Feb. 20). 

THE Front Pace—Pressroom profanity 
occasioned by a jail-break (Time, June 
4, Aug. 27). 

MUSICAL 

Jokes and jungfrauen—Good News, A 
Connecticut Yankee, Show Boat, Rain or 
Shine, Blackbirds of 1928, George White’s 
Scandals, Earl Carroll’s Vanities, Good 
Boy, The New Moon. 

— + — 
New Plays in Manhattan 

Cross My Heart is an unpretentious 
little musicale. Its attractive qualities are 
summed up in the word cunning. Songs 
are not important in its story of a charm- 
ing girl called Sally Blake (Mary Lawlor) 
pursued by the Maharajah of Mah-ha and 
in love with a rich boy masquerading as 
an orchestra leader. 


a 

This Thing Called Love. The author, 
Edwin Burke, believes that love “is the 
monkey wrench which life has thrown into 
the machinery of marriage.” Perhaps, in 
the beginning, he wanted to deal with the 
thing seriously. But, with his gate in mind, 
he shambles into farce, ends with a 
drunken and melodramatic pistol shot. 

An intelligent young weman (Violet 
Heming ) and a Babbitt with ideals (Minor 
_ Watson) agree to get married on a business 
basis: he pays her a fat salary; she looks 
after his comforts, entertains his friends, 
but does not sleep with him; both are free 
to do whatsoever they please, to call off 
the marriage whensoever they wish. Love 
comes and the marriage is put on a more 
conventional footing. After that, the mon- 
key wrench idea is used. 


Se > ORS 

The Big Fight. The first audiences at 
The Big Fight were composed in large part 
of dapper and gruesome characters who in 
no way resembled the admirers of Gene 
Tunney. It is claimed that among the good 
qualities of its star, famed Pugilist Jack 
Dempsey, is the ability to remember per- 
sons who “remember him when.” 

The play which these persons witnessed 
with enthusiasm was plainly designed less 
as a model of intelligent drama than as a 
means of bringing their old friend before 


the footlights in praiseworthy poses. On 
the stage Jack Dempsey is an honest prize- 
fighter with a crooked manager; he loves 
a brunette who, because her brother is in 








Mr. & Mrs. Dempsey 
No catnipper she. 


the power of a bad gambler, agrees for his 
sake to put catnip in the champion’s water- 
bottle so that the gambler may be assured 
in advance who. will win the big fight. The 
audience, on the other hand, knows that no 
catnip or other poison can hamper Champ 
Jack Dillon in the performance of his art. 
The last scene shows the fight itself. 
Dempsey throws his hands around more 
wildly than he does in an off-stage ring but 
there are moments when he does not pull 
his punches. After his quiet, embarrassed 
performance in drawing-room or barber- 
shop episodes, it is a relief to see Jack 
Dempsey forget his good manners and ex- 
hibit gloves and socks. At the end of the 
fight, he embraces the girl. 

Rubber Jerry Luvadis, Announcer Joe 
Humphreys and Estelle Taylor, who in 
comparatively private life is Mrs. Jack 
Dempsey, also appear in roles which ap- 
proximate their normal occupations. Mrs. 
Dempsey is not, as commonly supposed, a 
star entirely of the screen; in her early 
youth an invalid, she grew up to be first a 
beauty-contest winner, then an actress in 
stock companies as well as the cinema. 
She and her husband both speak their lines 
in The Big Fight in a curious but not un- 
attractive monotone. 


ae 

The New Moon. The producers of 
elaborate musical comedies or operettas 
have now come to the conclusion that what 
the public wants is no longer “sex,” but 
adventure and romance. No one knows 
how the producers have been able to de- 
tect this curious hunger; but they have not 
been slow in satisfying it. Hither is the 
present trend of Ziggy; the Shubert show, 
White Lilacs, makes a valentine out of a 
vulgar though exciting episode. In The 
New Moon, Schwab and Mandel, from the 
cheers and collegiate stomping of Good 
News, have turned to New Orleans before 
the French Revolution and the dreamy 
schemes of a handsome Gallic aristocrat 
called Robert to build a state wherein men 


may live as equals and wherein women 
shall be compelled to marry them. 

Dressed in the magnificent rags of 
theatrical insurgence, surrounded by 
beautiful girls and elaborate scenery, yodel- 
ing a plea for stout-hearted men made 
tuneful by Sigmund Romberg, Robert 
(Robert Halliday) and his assistant (Wil- 
liam O’Neal) organize their golden expedi- 
tion. Robert is not content with merely 
this adventure; in making pretty passes at 
the hand of a charming aristocrat, he is 
arrested for treason. On the way to France 
where Robert is to be punished, the 
heroine-aristocrat helps to save him and 
put him in command of the boat on which 
he was a prisoner. The boat then turns to 
a peaceful island and its occupants set up 
their communistic colony. The father of 
the heroine, a sly shipowner, when he sees 
French ships sailing by, attempts to betray 
his son-in-law’s renegade democracy to 
the royal government; only to discover 
that it has been decapitated as he too will 
be unless he grows more tractable. 

While this long and shiny fable professes 
no Marxian solemnity, it is less silly than 
most operetta plots. Nor is it without a 
laugh; Gus Shy (whose grandfather, the 
late Solomon Scheu, was a onetime Mayor 
of Buffalo) is very funny as the valet of 
the hero. The leading lady, Evelyn 
Herbert, is entirely charming in appear- 
ance, although she has a pretty voice. 
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In Dixie 

A complex dicker between southern 
newspaper publishers was dismissed last 
week. Hands were shaken all around. The 
Atlanta Constitution remained in the hands 
of the Clark Howell family. 

In 1927, Col. Luke Lea, Tennessee 
hero and publisher of the Nashville Ten- 
nessean and three other southern newspa- 
pers* arranged a contract with the Howell 
family to purchase control of the Atlanta 
Constitution for $1,050,000 (in stock) plus 
an additional sum based on the 1927 earn- 
ings of the Constitution. A disagreement 
arose over the auditing of the earnings. 
Col. Lea and his associate bankers, Rogers, 
Caldwell, sued the Howell family to com- 
pel a sale for an additional $54,000. Last 
week both sides agreed to drop the suit. 


“T Loathe” 


The late great, hard Frank Andrew Mun- 
sey (1854-1925), amalgamator of news- 
papers, had a strict rule in all his editorial 
offices that there should be NO SMOK- 
ING. This caused many reporters to 
sneak out of sight. 

The New York Sun, old Munsey paper, 
still keeps the NO SMOKING rule. Keats 
Speed, managing editor of the Sun, has 
added another prohibition. Paper shall 
not be cast upon the floor, but shall be 
placed in wastebaskets. Noiseless type- 
writers, too, are replacing the old ma- 
chines. Said Mr. Speed: “All normal men 
hate noise and mess; I loathe them both.” 

But the Sun now has a special smoking 
room, in which Mr. Speed and reporters, 
off-duty smokers, smoke. 





*His son, Luke Lea Jr., 21, manages the 
Tennessean; is vice president of the Lea string. 
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What makes this 
marvelous speed possible? 





In this age of speed, “mile a minute” has become commonplace. Machines that 
reduce distances by land, air, and water travel excite today only casual interest and 
little thought of the mechanism that makes this tremendous speed possible. 

Behind the scenes, inventors and mechanics have worked untiringly to build today’s 
marvelous engines of travel. Great manufactories produce them in quantities, each 
capable of its high speed accomplishments because hundreds of parts have been 


fashioned to accuracy by grinding. 
In the old days of hand and semi-machine operations, high production with accur- 


acy was of course limited. Today, grinding machines produce precision parts, one 
after another, mechanically perfect, day in and day out, in tremendous quantities. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 





Grinding Wheels 
Grinding Machines 
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Lazy Giants 

Five hundred men with ropes pulled her 
out of the house in which she lolled. She 
swayed a little and they had to be careful 
not to let her injure herself by bumping 
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DESIGNER ECKENER 


She swayed a little. 


against the sides of the house. Out in the 
open, she made a noise somewhere between 
a purr and a roar, put her nose into the 
sky, was soon out of sight. 

She is some two blocks long (763 feet) 
and her name is Count Zeppelin, 117th 
rigid airship of famed Zeppelin progeny. 
Last week, out of her hangar at Friedrichs- 
hafen, Germany, she emerged for her 
maiden flight, a short one. Her pilot was 
her designer—Dr. Hugo Eckener. She 
carried a crew of 30 and Lieut. Com- 
mander Charles E. Rosendahl, U. S. Navy, 
lord of the Los Angeles. 

Two days later, the Count Zeppelin took 
82 people on a longer trip, 620 miles, over 
southern Germany and Switzerland. She 
performed so splendidly that the flight 
was as lazy and as delightful as an after- 
noon on an ocean liner in calm weather. 
Yet, at one time, she stepped up her speed 
to 81 m.p.h. Over Heidelberg, she cast 
her shadow on pigmy castles and at Stutt- 
gart solemnly circled the grave of Count 
Ferdinand von Zeppelin. Wine, ham and 
eggs, etc., were served above Freiburg, 
Baden-Baden and Constance. But there 
was NO SMOKING, for fire is the arch 
enemy of airships. 

“We can,” said Dr. Eckener, “remain 
in the air for hours in perfect safety, even 
if every motor should give out, which is 
most unlikely. We can get at every motor 
to repair it. We have even taken apart an 
entire motor and reassembled it while in 
flight.” 

Dr. Eckener plans to pilot the Count 
Zeppelin to the U. S. and establish a regu- 
lar trans-Atlantic passenger service, as the 
culmination of his career. Long before the 
World War, he worked with the late Count 
Zeppelin in converting the clumsy blimp 


into the stream-lined airship. The change 
was essentially the perfection of a light 
and rigid duraluminum framework within 
the gas bag (envelope). The result was a 
superb instrument of war—with long cruis- 
ing radius and many-bomb capacity. 
Terms of peace made it necessary for Dr. 
Eckener to bring Zeppelin ZR-3 to the 
U. S., where she was promptly rechris- 
tened Los Angeles. After that, he built 
the Count Zeppelin for commercial pur- 
poses. Now, in his 60’s Dr. Eckener car- 
ries his six feet as straight as does a drill 
sergeant. 

In England, the rigid airships, R-z00 
and R-101, each larger than the Count Zep- 
pelin, are awaiting final tests. Within a 
year they will be put into service between 
London and Egypt and India. A heavy oil 
fuel has been developed for their engines. 
In recent experiments, this fuel was poured 
on some burning gasoline and actually ex- 
tinguished it. 

In the U. S., the Los Angeles is the only 
rigid airship. The Shenandoah disaster of 
1925 had put a crimp in lighter-than-air 
development. But now, the airship is being 
revived and it seems likely that the Good- 
year-Zeppelin Corp. at Akron, Ohio, will 
be the center of a lusty infant industry. 
Goodyear will probably get the U. S. Navy 
contracts for two giant airships (TIME, 
Sept. 17). Since 1923, when Goodyear 
bought U. S. rights to Zeppelin patents 
and hired Dr. Karl Arnstein, experiments 
have been quietly pushed at Akron under 
the leadership of airship-minded Paul 
Weeks Litchfield, president of Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co.* In fact, Goodyear 
now has in service two small semi-rigid 
airships, Pilgrim and Puritan, embodying 
designs more advanced than those of either 
the Shena.idoah or Los Angeles. The chief 
rival of Goodyear is the American Brown- 
Boveri Electric Corp., employer of Capt. 
Anton Heinen, onetime figure in the Ger- 
man Zeppelin works. 

Arguments. The airship starts with 
an advantage over the airplane. Its engines 
have only to drive it, whereas the air- 
plane’s engines must drive and lift. Hence, 
many aeronauts believe that, even in the 
present stage of development, the airship 
is more dependable, more comfortable, 
capable of longer journeys—and it is dis- 
tance which gives air-travel an advantage 
over the automobile and the railroad. Cer- 
tainly, for trans-oceanic trips the airship 
is the thing. Its promenades on the edge 
of a duraluminum jungle within the en- 


*Mr. Litchfield built with his own hand the 
first Goodyear automobile tire (in 1900). A 
decade later, he extended Goodyear activity to 
balloons and, since then, there has been no 
stopping of his lighter-than-air enthusiasm. He 
is a friend of labor, once wrote a pamphlet 
entitled The Industrial Republic. 


velope, with a view through occasional 
windows of the ocean; its large dining 
saloons and cabins; its feeling of safety 
should appeal. 

Commercially, the biggest objection to 
airships is keeping them. They require an 
enormous apartment, 30 servants in the 
air, several hundred when landing or leav- 
ing. There are three hangars in the 
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PRESIDENT LITCHFIELD 


She was a weak sister. 


U. S. big enough to house the Los Angeles 
(at Lakehurst, N. J., Scott Field, Belle- 
ville, Ill, Cape May, N. J.). Mooring 
masts are only useful so long as a storm 
does not come up and tear the ship’s nose 
off. 

Also, when in the air, storms and con- 
trary blasts of winds are apt to twist and 
wreck the light framework of a ship. This 
was, roughly, what happened to the Shen- 
andoah. However, she was a weak sister 
in comparison with the present airships. 

There remains fire, caused by the en- 
gines or by lightning. Steps to prevent 
it have been: 1) the use of non-inflam- 
mable paint on the fabric of the envelope; 
2) the substitution of safe helium for 
highly explosive hydrogen. But helium is 
expensive, difficult to obtain. The U. S. is 
fortunate in having an increasingly promis- 
ing source of helium in Texas. 


7 a 


Performances 


Aeronautical experts regarded as signifi- 
cant three recent performances. 
Diesel. Near Utica, Mich., last week, 


Packard Motor Co. successfully tested the 
first Diesel type engine to be used in an 








— : Z 
COMPARISON OF RIGID AIRSHIPS 
Passengers Maximum 
Volume Length & Crew speed 

The late Shenandoah (U. S. Navy) . 2,150,000 cu.ft. 680 ft. 45 75 
Los Angeles (U.S. Navy) 2,500,000 cu.ft. 656 ft. 60 79 
Count Zeppelin (German, comm’!) . . 3,500,000 cu.ft. 763 ft. 80 81 

5,000,000 cu.ft. 708 ft. 130 untested 


R-100 (British Government ) 
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eqt onndaire 
a blue blooded watch for red blooded men_ 


\" ARISTOCRAT among 


watches, heir to the 
ELGIN tradition . . . Made 
for active, red blooded men 


impatient with wrist watches 
that get temperamental. 


The LEGIONNAIRE takes the pound of a fist on the desk top 
.-. and ticks nonchalantly on. Takes the shock of your 


golf swing 78 times a round... or is it 108? Takes the 
punishment of a writhing wheel when you're driving a 


cruel detour. Takes whatever you have to give it. 


Yet here is no sacrifice of style for stamina. The 
LEGIONNAIRE’S debonair good looks (it’s hardly larger 


than a quarter) befits a formal dinner even as its sturdi- 


ness is equal to a fishing trip in Maine. 


The raised numerals tell the time in half a glance. A 
luminous dial dismisses darkness. The marvel- 


ously precise ELGIN movement runs 40 to 42 
hours, so if you forget to wind your watch 
your appointment list won’t suffer. Four smart 


models, from $19 to $27.50, That’s ELGIN 


efficiency for you... and for your pocket- 
book. 


Model 302. Cased by Elgin in chromium plated nickel. Hand- 
somely engraved. Extra heavy crystal. With luminous dial and 
hands, $21.50. With luminous hands and dot dial . . $20.00. 
With raised figured dial 


Model 301. White or green gold-filled case that carries full 
guarantee of the Elgin National Watch Company. With raised 
figured dial, $25.00. With luminous hands and dot dial, $26.00. 
With luminous dial and hande 


Model 300, White or green gold-filled case that carries full guar- 
antee of the Elgin National Watch Company. With luminous dial 
and hands, $27.50. With luminous hands and dot dial, $26.00. 
With raised figured dial 


Model 303. Cased by Elginin chromium plated nickel. Will not 
tarnish or discolor. Handsomely engraved, With raised figured 
dial, $19.00. Luminous hands and dot dial . . . « $20.00. 
With luminous dial and hands . . . . . + « + $21.50 


'Prices slightly higher in Canada] © Elgin, 1928 





View of Industrial 
Chattanooga. Lookout 
Mt. in background. 


a plure. 


theSouth Amal mean, — 00.4%. 
through i825 
Chattanooga. 


temperature than any me- 
tropolis South. 

In distribution factors Chattanooga 
doesn’t make a showy spurt in any 
one direction. Instead, it offers you 
the actual maximum in all factors 
for capturing and holding the rich 
Southern market in steady pros- 
perity. 

One-third U. S. population within 
24 hours by me Nine railroads 
insure low freight and passenger 
rates. 68 passenger trains a day. 180 
package cars to all points daily. 


NASHVILLE 
KNOXVILLE 
RICHMOND 
LOUISVILLE 
BALTIMORE 


Leading concerns handling 1,500 
different products, have selected 
“The Dynamo of Dixie” as their 
Southern base. And by working 
thoroughly America’s fastest grow- 
ing market through this base, they 
are prospering from steadily in- 
creasing volume and profits. 


In office accommodations, too, 
Chattanooga offers metropolitan 
space and equipment at a reasonable 
rental cost. 

Let us demonstrate how by locating 
in Chattanooga you can insure steady 
growth for your Southern branch. 
Confidential survey of specific facts 
and figures on your particular busi- 
ness gladly furnished. Write today! 
Every inquiry treated with strict 
confidence. 


Let us send you the handsome illus- 


trated booklet,"'Scenic, Historic and 
InduStrial Chattanooga,” FREE. 


WA x 
E. B. SHADDEN, ‘Director 


Chattanooga Community Association 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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aircraft, declared that the oil burning mo- 
tor increased efficiency 25%, banished 
danger of fire from gasoline, eliminated 
electric ignition systems, carburetors, 
spark plugs, other nuisances. 


Fool Proof. Conspicuous among the 





JUAN DE LA CIERVA 


. was saved by a pinwheel. 


hundreds of planes at the National Aero- 
nautical Exposition at Mines Field, Los 
Angeles, was a stubby little contraption 
which the curious observed had no hori- 
zontal stabilizer, but a “stagger” so pro- 
nounced that the lower wing itself was 
almost in the position of a stabilizer. It 
also had the eccentricity of a decolage, or 
angle of the lower wing in relation to the 
upper wing, and a pilot’s seat placed back 
against the tail. Questions addressed to a 
nervous, alert, bearded little man, seldom 
far away, brought vociferous response sup- 
plemented by rapid curves and graphs 
sketched upon a pad always in hand, to 
prove the qualities of stability possessed 
by this unique craft. Having completed 
the professoriat demonstration Prof. A. A. 
Merril of the Daniel Guggenheim Graduate 
School of Aeronautics at the California 
Institute of Technology (Pasadena) would 
climb into his “Flying Pickle” and proceed 
to demonstrate that his invention could 
range in speed from 45 to 105 miles per 
hour, take off, land, climb, descend, balance 
itself, without the pilot so much as touch- 
ing the controls. 

Autogyro. A queer looking contrivance 
appeared above the Paris field Le Bourget 
last week, descended almost vertically, 
fluttered gently, birdlike, to the cement 
take-off before the hangars, came to a dead 
stop within a few yards, just as a Paris- 
London passenger plane thundered down a 
soo-yard take-off for an unpremeditated, 
complimentary contrast. “Bravo! bravo!” 
shouted the crowd, which closed in upon 
this curiosity. Thirty-year-old, blond, 
Spanish inventor Juan de la Cierva ex- 
plained that though he had experimented 
with airplanes since he was 15, it was the 
first time he had ever made a long cross 
country flight in any type of plane. Yes, 
he had flown from London. No, his plane 
was, not strictly speaking, a heliocopter. 
Two small wings projected from it, and it 
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had a propeller, but the huge four bladed 
pinwheel surmounting the fuselage, de- 
riving power not directly from the motor 
but from the forward motion of the plane, 
gave five times the lift of the conventional 
propeller. This device permitted almost 
vertical ascent or descent. It also increased 
immunity from the dangers of motor 
trouble over unlevel country. 

Said the New York Evening Post, “Take 
the fuselage of an ordinary airplane, stick 
into its sides a pair of garden spades, with 
the handles into the plane; put on the nose 
a propeller slightly smaller than the ordi- 
nary airplane propeller, and you have the 
autogyro, except for the pinwheel.” 

The fact that de la Cierva’s autogyro 
crashed a few days later due to the break- 
ing of a cable, detracted nothing from its 
essential merit. Inventor and passenger 
escaped with bruises, owed their lives to 
the pinwheel which had checked the fall. 

Balloon. Near the Spanish village 
Caravaca, last week, the basket of a bal- 
loon was found; in it the dead body of a 
man, Major Benito Molas. He was not 
injured. He had simply flown too high, 
died from cerebral and pulmonary con- 
gestion when his respiration tube ceased 
to function properly. The barometer indi- 
cated that 35,750 feet had been reached. 

Round the World. Of the three round- 
the-world air tours (Time, Sept. 24) one 
ended abruptly; the others continued 
happily. George H. Storck wrecked his 
plane at Marseilles. The Vicomte and 
Vicomtesse de Sibour lingered over Span- 
ish scenery. Baron Ehrenfried Gunther 
von Huenfeld, famed east-to-west ocean 
flyer, last week left Berlin with Karl 
Linder, Swedish pilot, and Paul Lenderich, 
Lufthansa mechanic, in a junkers plane, 
the Europa, for a world-circling tour; suc- 
cessfully negotiated Bulgaria, Turkey, 
Irak, the first few legs. 


RELIGION 


For Christ & Church 


Is it folly to ask earnest Protestants to 
keep silent on the moral issue (Prohibi- 
tion) which they originated, merely be- 
cause it has been taken up as a political 
issue by the two great contending parties? 
Two million Presbyterians were told last 
week that it is “folly amounting to an ab- 
surdity.” 

If they are not to keep silent, what are 
they to do? “The plain duty of every 
churchman is to work and pray and vote 
for the election of Herbert Hoover.” 

Hearing the above quoted unequivocal, 
politico-religious dicta, a militant partisan 
or a non-partisan might seek their source. 
He would find tkese statements in The 
Presbyterian Magazine. He would find 
that the author of the pronouncements is 
Dr. Hugh Kelso Walker, who, as modera- 
tor of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A.* occupies Presbyterianism’s high- 
est eminence. 

Dr. Walker’s own pastorate is the First 
Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles. He 
is 66 years old and during his lifetime has 
been an increasingly potent advocate of 


*He was elected at its General Assembly in 
May, will hold office one year. 
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Prohibition. In the long, well-considered, 
closely reasoned statement which he issued 
last week, he said: “More than 4o years 
ago I entered into the fight while a pastor 
in the South,* a section most conservative 
in the matter of mixing politics and re- 
ligion. We were given the unqualified sup- 
port of all good men, regardless of party, 
and no one ever intimated that we were 
doing anything more than our plain duty. 
. . . And now in this good year 1928, the 
major political parties have taken up the 
issue as a political one. The issue is clearly 
drawn between them not because of any 
material difference in the platform declara- 
tions but because one candidate has de- 
liberately repudiated the plank on prohi- 
bition which his party had solemnly set 
forth. .. . Let it be clearly understood 
that we will fight to the bitter end the elec- 
tion of Alfred E. Smith, not because he is 
a member of the Catholic Church... 
but because he has gone out of his way to 
announce himself as the implacable foe of 
things that we count most dear. . . . Let 
there be no wavering. Let us march 
steadily forward to victory. ‘In the name 
of our God, we will set up our banners.’ 
Let us baptize afresh our Christian En- 
deavor motto, ‘For Christ and Our 
Church.’ ” 

Two things will pondering non-Pres- 
byterians remember in considering Dr. 
Walker’s pronouncements: 1) that the in- 
tellectual qualifications for entrance into 
the Presbyterian clergy are higher than 
those of many another church; 2) Pres- 
byterians are proud of their traditionally 
(Scotch) sturdy individualism. Both 
points are illustrated in this case. Dr. 
Walker exhibited no Stratonian looseness; 
he made out a good case on a high plane. 
Nevertheless, Presbyterians will not all 
follow him sheeplike. Thus, three famed 
Presbyterians had already declared for 
Nominee Smith: Edward Stephen Hark- 
ness, Arthur Curtiss James, among the 
richest Presbyterians in the U. S., and Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, Princeton pundit, Pres- 
byterian divine. 

Dr. Van Dyke issued a smashing reply 
te Dr. Walker: ‘““May a humble Presbyte- 
rian, who has himself held the honorable 
office of Moderator in that church be per- 
mitted to ask politely by what right or 
authority Dr. Walker assumes this ‘Tem- 
poral Dominion’ in the United States? 
. . . I have not the pleasure of knowing 

Mr. Volstead personally, but I am unwill- 
ing to believe that he is wiser or better 
than the Lord Jesus Christ, who not only 
used wine but . . . made it... .” 

But well might Democrats quake. 
Though three other sects have been in- 
directly affected by political pleas of one 
sort or another, the Walker pronouncement 
is the first direct appeal from the highest 
official of a denomination to all members 
of his communion. It is therefore signifi- 
cant as the possible beginning of a formal 
Dry crusade led by unanimous Elder 
Statesmen of U. S. Protestantism. Not 
carelessly to be dismissed are the follow- 
ing spurts, which though lacking the uni- 
versal imprimatur of the highest church 
officials, may be taken as indicative of how 
a Protestant army is being mustered: 

Methodists. The vehemence of her cry, 


*Among his southern charges were churches in 
Marietta & Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala. 
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YOUR CAR TELLS THE WORLD 
A LOT ABOUT YOU 


So does your business letterhead — 
more perhaps than you intend it should 


People who watch you ride by, measure your 
prosperity and your taste by your car. People 
who hear from you by mail draw ¢heir conclu- 
sions from your stationery. 

Good letterheads of strong, crisp paper are 
an asset to your business. The man who draws 
your letter from its envelope and unfolds a 
strong, substantial sheet of beautiful paper re- 
ceives a distinct impression that ¢his comes 
from a business in good standing. 

Written on Old Hampshire Bond, your letter 
will take on an added character and dignity. 


The small extra cost of using this splendid 
all-rag paper is a modest investment to put your 
letters in the preferred class. 


Ask your printer, lithographer or engraver to 
show you examples of business stationery of 
Old Hampshire Bond. 


Ola Gaiphi 


Pion 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY « SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS, 


Also Makers of Old Hampshire Social Stationery 





’ UNACCUSTOMED és 
IS RIGHT! 


ACK of familiarity with such 
formal occasions is self-evident 
when your dress jewelry is un- 
matched. For those who “know” 
never bedeck themselves with studs 
that differ from the links or vest 
buttons. Convention firmly forbids 
it! The only correct form is— 
matched links, studs and vest but- 
tons. Also, when dressed in tuxedo, 
jewelry must be black enamel or 
dark mother-of-pearl; full dress re- 
quires white mother-of-pearl. 


The man who wears Krementz 
Correct Evening Jewelry can be 
mentally at ease. His jewelry is 
correct! It is sold in complete sets 
that are matched! And with this 
correctness come stylish and pleas- 
ing designs—quality befitting the 
highest occasion. 


Incidentally, a set of Krementz 
Evening Jewelry is an always-ap- 
preciated gift. The case in which 
each set comes makes it especially 
suited for the purpose. 


KREMENTZ & CO., Newark, N. J. 


No. 2082—Full Dress 
Set. White mother-of- 
pearl centers; Krem- 
entz Quality white 
metal rims. Complete, 
\ $8. Other sets to $50. 


rement 


CORRECT EVENING 
JEWELRY FOR MEN 
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| the importance of her position in the fed- 
| eral government, rather than the national 


importance of the gathering she addressed, 
have lent notoriety to Mrs. Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt’s earnest charge to 2,000 
Methodist ministers in convention at 


Springfield, Ohio (Trae, Sept. 24). “Take | 


to your pulpits!” was her cry. “Preach 
that message! Rouse your communities! 
The [enforcement] issue is bigger than 
party lines.” As everyone knows, Mrs. 
Willebrandt is Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral of the U. S. Her speech was not re- 
pudiated by Methodist Bishops. 

Lutherans. Less spectacular, not as 
good copy as Mrs. Willebrandt’s politocsin, 
but able to knock the Democratic cam- 
paign among Lutherans to Smithereens 
is the National Lutheran Editors’ Associa- 
tion, whose media reach two million read- 
ers. Apropos of the campaign the editors | 
voted to tell their readers that the Cath- 
olic Church requires of its members al- 
legiance to a “foreign sovereign.” (TIME, 
Sept. 17). 

Baptists. Strictly interpreted, the state- 
ment of the “officially appointed agencies 
on temperance and law enforcement of 
the Northern Baptist Convention” was 
routine, coming from temperance and en- 


| forcement workers of the church. It asked 


all good Baptists to vote against Smith, for 
Hoover (Time, Sept. 24). But no such 
statement has routine effect in a presiden- 
tial campaign; such statements are read 
with avidity, especially by the 1,250,000 
persons who are represented in the con- 
vention. 

In addition to the above there have, 
of course, been innumerable campaign 
speeches from individuals such as Man- 
hattan’s Straton and Virginia’s Bishop 
Cannon. 

There were no indications, last week, 
that the ecclesiastical campaign for Hoover 
& Prohibition would abate. Days passed, 
and no great Presbyterian preacher 
promptly repudiated Dr. Walker. On the 
contrary, many applauded him. Indica- 
tions were that the ecclesiastical campaign 
would grow in vigor. 

Dr. Walker was promptly rebuked—out 
only by laymen. Outstanding among them 
was Presbyterian Democrat Breckinridge 
Long of St. Louis, onetime (1917-20) As- 


| sistant Secretary of State, now practicing 


international law in Washington. In a 
long telegram (nearly 1,000 words) he 
expressed to Dr. Walker “directly and 
immediately (his) entire disagreement 
with a policy which can but lead, if fol- 
lowed, to a situation in this country which 
it was the particular concern of the found- 
ers of our Government to destroy.” 
Continued Lawyer Long: “I speak not 
only as a member of the Presbyterian 


| Church, and baptized in that church, but 
| as one who comes from a family the mem- 


bers of which the Church numbers among 
its devoted exponents. My grandfather, 
Samuel M. Breckinridge, died on the ros- 
trum of the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly in Detroit, and died in giving voice 
to expressions of belief which if applied to 
the present situation would find him in 
disagreement with you... . 

“T, for one, a member of the Presby- 
terian Church, am frightened, and resent 
your attempt, and express my entire dis- 
approval of your course.” 
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Have You ee 


New Blade 
Fallacy? 


It’s almost an epidemic, this idea that a 
new blade must be good because it is new. 
Millions of men are missing their best 
chance for really good shaves because they 
believe that a new blade is ready for 
shaving when they unwrap it. 


If a new blade that left the factory in At 
condition reaches you with a perfect shav- 
ing edge, it’s pure luck. The fine ground 
edge of a highly tempered blade seldom 
stays put for long. That’s why a new blade 
should be stropped and why stropping 
makes such a difference. 


. . . . 

This is interesting 
Fine razors have edges of tiny invisible 
teeth. Temperature changes, jolts and 
handling get these teeth out of alignment. 
That’s why a blade pulls. Stropping 
smoothes them into line and restores a 
keen cutting edge. 
A few turns on Twinplex puts an edge on a 
NEW blade that is a marvel for smooth 
shaving. And it’s so easy to strop with 
Twinplex. No fussing—no reversing blade. 
Just slip blade in and turn—strops both 
edges at once and reverses blade at every 
turn, just as a barber does. You can’t fail. 
30 seconds a day will keep one blade mar- 
velously keen, for weeks of the smoothest 
shaves you’ve ever known. Shaving is 
also easier and quicker with Twinplex, 
for a keen blade is a quick, safe shaver. 
Twinplex soon pays for itself. 
You will be proud to own the new Twin- 
plex Aristocrat at $4.00 or DeLuxe at 
$5.00. Either will be a classy and service- 
able Christmas present for your particular 
friends. Other attractive models at $2.50 
and $3.50 at your dealers. 


SUL Send for the 
= 6m DULL HOUSE 

Ro and FREE NEW 
blade stropped 


Clever little Dull House solves the problem of dis- 
posing of old blades safely. Send 10¢ for it and we 
will also send you, FREF, one brand NEW blade 
stropped_on Twinplex, and ‘specially packed to pro- 
tect it. You will get from it a new idea of what a 
real shave is. Name your razor. 


TWINFLEX SALES CO. 
1665 Locust Street, Saint Louis 
Chicago — Montrea]— London 
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MILESTONES 


Engaged. Captain Sir George Hubert 
Wilkins, famed Arctic explorer; to Su- 
zanne Bennett, Manhattan actress (see p. 


IQ). 
—o— 

Engaged. Winifred Rockefeller, daugh- 
ter of Percy Avery Rockefeller, of Green- 
wich, Conn., grand-niece of John D. 
Rockefeller; to Brooks Emeny, Yale in- 
structor of government & international re- 


lations. 
a Von 


Engaged. Sari Fedak, Hungarian ac- 
tress, divorced wife of Playwright Ferenc 
Molnar (Liliom, The Guardsman), to 
Baron Frederick Vilarnyi, Hungarian Min- 
ister at Bucharest. When he sued for di- 
vorce Playwright Molnar accused Actress 
Fedak of relations with 42 other men. She 
replied in kind with a list of 142 women. 

—_—o—-— 

Engaged. Gifford Pinchot 2d, nephew 
of onetime Gov. Gifford Pinchot of Penn- 
sylvania, brother of Rosamond Pinchot, 
famed society actress (The Miracle); 
Janine Voisin, daughter of Gabriel Voisin, 
French engineer and automobile manufac- 
turer. 








A 


— Oo 
Married. David A. Schulte, cigar store 
and chain store tycoon; to Mrs. Carrie 
Koehler; at Stamford, Conn. 
— 
Married. Al Jolson (Asa Yoelson), 
famed mammy songster; and Ruby Keeler, 
tap dancer; in Port Chester, N. Y. (see p. 


40). 

Married. Charles E. (“Chick”) Evans 
Jr., famed golfer; to Esther Underwood 
of Summit, N. J.; at Lake Placid, N. Y. 

a 

Married. Howard Joseph Sachs, Man- 
hattan banker & director (department 
stores, realty, silk) ;to Eleanor Burtis Saxe, 
staff-member of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art; on Coates Island, Lake Champlain, 
N.Y. 





a 

Sued for Divorce. Brant Elliott of 
Three Rivers, N. Mex.; by Mrs. Jouette 
Fall Elliott, daughter of Albert B. Fall, 
onetime notorious Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

— 

Divorced. Mrs. Margaret Todd Smith, 
daughter of famed Brooklyn Shipbuilder 
William Henry Todd; from William H. 
Smith, Todd employe; at Reno. 

rs 

Died. Agnes Hart Wilson, 42, Dem- 
ocratic nominee for Congress from Penn- 
sylvania, after an operation; in Blossburg, 
Pa. (see p. 9). 

a 

Died. Capt. Kurt Grahn, 60, of the 
North German Lloyd liner Stuttgart; of 
heart disease; on the bridge of his ship, 
as it backed out of its Hoboken dock en 
route for England. 

—_—o—_. 

Died. Abraham Isaacs, 70, Ohio dry 
goods merchant & philanthropist, father 
of six professors and associate professors 
(Harvard, University of Rochester, Uni- 





versity of Michigan, Columbia, Pittsburgh 
University); in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
rian 
Died. Henry Charles (“Carl”) Ramos, 
72, veteran New Orleans saloonkeeper, 
inventor of the famed, much-imitated 


Ramos gin fizz;* in New Orleans. 


— + —. 


Died. George Lambton, 73, 3d Earl of 
Durham, famed English turfman, land- 
lord & coal tycoon; after a long illness; in 
London. He owned race horses for 50 
years, never placed a bet, won only one 
English classic. The late Lord Randolph 
Churchill once described him as “promi- 
nent among the gilded youth who throng 
the corridor of the Gaiety Theatre, but 
who have studied politics about as much 
as Barnum’s white elephant and upon 
whose ingenious mind even the idea of 
rendering service to the state has not yet 
commenced to dawn.” 


— 
Died. Sir Horace Darwin, 


*Fizzmaker Ramos’ recipe: 1 tablespoonful 
powdered sugar; 3 or 4 drops of orange flower 
water; juice of one-half lime; juice of one-half 
lemon; one jigger of Old Tom gin (Old Gordon 
alternative, but sweet gin preferable); white of 
one egg; one-half glass of crushed ice; 2 table- 
spoonfuls of rich milk or cream; an ounce of 
seltzer for pungency; shake till milk-like in air- 
tight shaker and strain. 


7, English 


scientist, son of the famed Charles Darwin 
(the Origin of species); in Cambridge, 
England. 
—“o— 
Died. Baron Jean de Neuflize, 78, dean 
of the Regents of the Bank of France, 








TRIAL 
every week IS WEEKS 
Your neighbor: $1A YEAR IS CENTS 


know the Pathfinder and you will like it--the oueez~ 
week news digest from the Nation’s Center. Bright, 
lependable, different--nothing else like 
nm gossip, politics, science, travel, 
fun, lots of pictures. instruction, entertainment. 
13 weeks--13 ‘big issues--On 15 Cents. 
or 1 for full year Ww 88 : 


! Pathfinder, Dept.69 Washington, D.C. 









THIS EASY WAY 
THE HERTEL PLAN offers 
the most profitable, fascinatin 
way of making big —— with 

tmas Cards 


~ 

We pay you WEEKLY and 
checks. A sten her _ 

THE HERTEL PLAN. Mrs. B.C. Wood 
$800 in spare time. D. i Thitvoont, Iil., 

bn as —_ ts emselves TO -OR 
veryone wan DER 
SIQFREE efit Christmas Cards. Take hundreds of orders 
FREE jus: showing our beautiful designs. Write 
today—make the biggest money of your life! 
THE JOHN A. HERTEL Co. 

318 W. Washington St. Dept. 4344 Chicago, IIlinois 
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WITHOUT 
EXTRA 
CHARGE 


YOUR 


1928 ATLAS 


To readers of TIME who take advantage of this offer now made in connection with 


Webster’s New International Dictionary 


Universal Question Answerer 
Cross Word 


Puzzles, whatever your question, you will 
find the answer in the New International. It 
is accepted as the highest authority everywhere. 


To Solve Question Games, 


‘“‘Supreme 


Words of Recent Interest 


Audio-frequency, picture bride, eugenism, 


Hooverize, broadcast, altimeter, kick-back, 
surtax, behaviorism Arlen, hokum. These are 
but a few from the thousands of late words—all 
clearly defined in this great work. 





The acuese’—The Merriam Webster— 


A Complete Reference Library in Dictionary Form—with 3,000 pages and 
























(WITH 


*“*To have this work in the home is like 
sending the whole family to college.”’ 
The only dictionary with the New Divi- 
ded Page, characterized as ‘‘A Stroke 
of Genius.”’ 


THE ATLAS 










cellent printing surface, resulting in remarkably 


Over 408,000 Vocabulary Terms, and, 
12,000 Biographical Names, nearly 32,000 Geograph- 
ical Subjects, besides thousands of other References. 
3,000 Pages. 


To those who mail this coupon at once! 


G. & C. Merriam Co. “x Ofce Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me free of all pre at expense complete 
information including ‘125 Interesting Questions 
references to their answers, 


type matter equivalent to a 15-Volume Encyclopedia, all ina single volume 
India Paper Edition in Rich, 
Buckram Binding, also Regular Edition in strong Red Fabrikoid, can now be 
secured by readers of Time on the following remarkably easy terms. 

THE ENTIRE WORK 
1928 ATLAS) 


easy monthly payments thereafter (on approved orders in United 


Full Red Leather or Government Test Tan 


DELIVERED FOR $1.00 with 


States and Canada) 


ON SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER 
_ Reduced About ONE-HALF in Thickness 


and weight as compared with the Regular Paper Edition 


India Paper EDITION 


rinted on thin, opaque, strong, India Paper. It has an ex- 


Pp 
pressions. 


clear im- 
What a satisfaction to own the new Merriam 


Webster in a form so light and so convenient to use! Size 12% 
in. x 934 in. x 234 in. Weight 83% Ibs. 


Regular Paper EDITION 


Printed on strong book paper of the highest quality. 
Size 12%% in. x 
tions are printed from the same plates and indexed. 


934 in.x 5% in. Weight 17 lbs. Both edi- 





in addition, 


Over 6,000 Illustrations. 
Constantly improved and kept up to date 









with 
striking ‘‘Facsimile Color 


Is the 1928 ‘‘New Reference Atlas of the Plate” of the new bindings, with terms of your Atlas offer 
World,” containing 180 pages. Maps are on Webster's New International Dictionary to Time readers. 
beautifully printed in colors, and include (10-1-28) 
recent changes in boundaries, airway 
maps, and latest census figures, etc. PS ee, + ee ee <A eS 
New Census figures, al! handsomely 
bourd in cloth, size 934 x 121% inches. 

IO. 6 a 0-05-68 400 16 CRESS 6ERIOENS 4860004 SNS Sd 
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French railway and mineral water tycoon, 
father of Baron André de Neuflize, U. S. 
representative of the Bank of France; 
after a long illness; at Tilles-a-Coye, 
France. 

—_—o—_ 

Died. Col. William C. Beecher, 79, 
Brooklyn barrister, last surviving son of 
the famed divine Henry Ward Beecher; 
of pneumonia; in Whitefield, N. H. 

oe 

Died. Colonel Edward Colston, 84, 
President of the Cincinnati Bar Associa- 
tion, railroad counsel, one-armed veteran 
of the Confederate Army; in Hot Springs, 
Va. 

— + 

Died. John G. Nail, 87, Democrat & 
auctioneer; near Hagerstown, Md. His 
family requested that no obituary notices 
be published in Republican papers. 


TIME 
EDUCATION 


Athens and Owls 


(See front cover) 

In Wisconsin, last week, many things oc- 
curred. An owl floated like a shadow 
through the shadowy woods, an old man 
mumbled to himself as he looked at the 
hills, and far more important than either, 
in the town of Madison, near the blue 
mirror of Lake Mendota, a college opened. 
This was the Experimental College which 
President Glenn Frank of the University 
of Wisconsin had helped insurgent Dr. 
Alexander Meiklejohn, onetime President 
of Amherst, to organize near his own 
bizarre and tremendous apparatus for 
civilizing, if not educating, the gangling 
youth of the Northwest. It was one of the 


. Seacken, yet intimate, with its sunken dance floor and attrac- 
tive decorations, The ROOSEVELT Grill has become the rendezvous 


of the bright younger set... 


Roger Cretaux’s menus and George’s 


incomparable service have won for the Grill a country-wide fame. 


_ to nearby Golf Clubs . . . 


L is not alone in the charm of its appoint- 
ments— the excellence of its cuisine—or 
the comfort of its surroundings, that The 
ROOSEVELT has achieved a great dis- 
tinction... To these material attributes 
may be added those nuances of service— 
that quiet competence and cultivated spirit, 
which set this hotel so entirely apart. 
Connected by private passage with Grand Central 
and the subways... Complete Travel and Steamship 
Bureau. . . ‘“Teddy Bear Cave,’ a supervised play- 


room for children of guests . . . Guest tickets 
Special garage facilities. 


The ROOSEVELT ORCHESTRA im the GRILL 


he 
ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE, at 45th St. aH Edward Clinton Fogg 
NEW YORK ‘ D Managing Director 
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smallest of the many U. S. colleges which 
began their terms last week; still, as it 
seemed to many, its opening remained pre- 
eminently important among all the others. 

Madison’s State Street was noisy 
with shy, ridiculous freshmen and upper- 
ciassmen. Most of these individuals were 
students at the great University; precisely 
269 were students at the Experimental 
College. Of the 269, 119 were second year 
students; they would spend the next nine 
months in learning about U. S. civilization, 
preparatory to entering the Junior class 
of the University of Wisconsin to take 
B. A. degrees. The rest were the College’s 
second batch of freshmen. They, like the 
119 before them, would try to find out 
about the fifth century B. C. and what 
happened, then, in Athens. 

The Experimental College began last 
year; four years since, Dr. Meiklejohn had 
sensationally resigned his Amherst presi- 
dency and he has spent most of the inter- 
val teaching philosophy at Wisconsin. 
President Glenn Frank liked the idea of an 
experimental college and apparently sup- 
posed that the spectacled, brisk, eloquent 
pedagog was capable of putting it into 
effect. He gave him a quadrangle and 
authority; Dr. Meiklejohn called for 120 
Wisconsin youths to enter his college that 
he might practice his notions upon them. 
His first class last year numbered 119 but, 
no rabid mathematician, Dr. Meiklejohn 
was content. He gathered his neophytes 
and said to them: “As a venture in friend- 
ship, the college has already succeeded.” 

Not everyone agreed with him but no- 
body could say last week that the college 
had already failed. In externals at least 
it seemed prosperous. The sophomores 
were already wearing neat coats embla- 
zoned with the Athenian Owl. They had 
had published a little booklet, couched in 
the serious style of those who have lost 
their Ernest Hemingway in a Thornton 
Wilderness, to say how much they liked 
Dr. Meiklejohn and his informal friendly 
teachings; they had read Zimmern’s 
Greek Commonwealth and Glotz’s Ancient 
Greece at Work. 

The freshmen were _ indistinguishable 
from all other freshmen. Queer and fool- 
ish in their actions, they scuffed off to 
their collegiate'rooms a mile away from 
the “hill.” Here they would play their 
victrolas, tinkle their absurd pianos, sing 
perhaps a parody of a song whose heroes 
should be Frankie and Meiklejohnnie, and 
even, it may be, pin sad pennants to their 
walls. Yet, in the next year, unlike the 
freshmen at Harvard, the freshmen at 
the University of Wisconsin, or most other 
freshmen in the U. S., something might 
happen to these freshmen that would 
change their minds. Reading about the 
bright city on whose finest temple an owl 
perched, like a symbol of tragic and saga- 
cious hunger, they might, in some strange 
way, grow to know something more about 
Milwaukee or St. Paul. They would per- 
haps laugh at Aristophanes instead of 
shouting his silliest lines to a football 
team; Sophocles, Euripides and Aeschylus 
might teach them something about how 
men may be forlorn and heroes. They, 
like Herodotus, would see the eternal and 
astounding spectacle of a fantastic king 
marching an army through wild moun- 
tains by the sea; later, they would hear of 
the careless youth of Athens who “had 
never tasted war.” Some would imitate 
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not Oscar Wilde but Alcibiades who sliced 
the noses off of the gods before he sailed 
to war, in Sicily, across a stormy sea. They 
might share Plato’s dream of a fair, im- 
possible republic and they might share 
too his memory of Socrates, a. strange 
fellow who was continually talking and 
who, before he drank poison bravely, 
looked out of the windows of his jail at 
the hills of Athens. 

Not unlike Socrates, Dr. Meiklejohn 
prefers to be a philosopher before a small 
group of strained young faces, than before 
a half a thousand listless, far-away faces 
in a giant lecture hall. He would rather be 
an organ-grinder’s monkey than a band- 
leader’s baton. He has staked his reputa- 
tion on a small college with a limited 
course of instruction, thorough within 
itself; and if that be poison, there is still 
Columbia, Cornell, California, Michigan, 
Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Brown, etc. 

A thousand other colleges also went on 
opening parade last week, from the Uni- 
versity of Maine at Orono to the Univer- 
sity of Southern California at Los Angeles. 
Some had new trappings of professors, 
buildings, courses; most merely brushed 
up their fustiness. 

Princeton had Col. Augustus Trow- 
bridge, physicist, as dean of the graduate 
school, to succeed Andrew Fleming West, 
resigned. Harvey L. Lutz, famed in Europe 
as a public finance expert, went from. Stan- 
ford University. 

Columbia, as usual, registered the most 
students; more than 21,000. The university 
intends to emphasize science research and 
teaching more than ever. 

Yale’s most notable acquisition is F. 
dHerelle, bacteriologist, discoverer of bac- 
teriophages. 

Pennsylvania, with admission require- 
ments made harder than ever, enrolled 
1,100 freshmen, a third of its applicants. 

Cornell has $2,000,000 women’s resi- 
dential halls in construction, excavations 
for men’s dormitories, a new water sup- 
ply, a new bridge over a gorge, two new 
bells among its chimes. 

Brown has abandoned special caps for 
freshmen. Said John Collier, famed hur- 
dler and president of the Cammarian Club 
(most potent undergradite organization) : 
“Other colleges to which we look up have 
done away with caps and we are merely 
emulating them.” 

Ohio State for the first time has a dean 
of men, John R. Johnston, last year at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

Mt. Holyoke’s new dean, Mrs. Alice B. 
Frame, was for the past six years dean of 
Yenching University at Peking. She was 
born at Harpoot, Turkey, of a missionary 
family. 

Vassar’s entering class includes daugh- 
ters of five college presidents, viz: Anne 
Comfort, daughter of William W. Com- 
fort, president of Haverford; Anna M. 
Crocker, daughter of Mrs. Anna M. 
Cfocker, onetime president of St. Mary’s 
College, Dallas, Tex.; Louise MacCracken, 
daughter of John MacCracken, onetime 
president of Lafayette, and a niece of Dr. 
Henry N. MacCracken, president of Vas- 
sar; Suzanne Elliott, daughter of Presi- 
dent Edward C. Elliott of Purdue; and 
Elizabeth Watson, daughter of Charles 
Watson, president of American University, 
Cairo, Egypt. 
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Strikes the Keynote 


HAT is the first thing a man generally notices 
about a building as he walks down the street? 

Its sign! 
What is it by which he remembers a business? Gen- 





erally, its sign! 

How important, then, that the sign strike the key. 
note of the building and of a business; that it produce 
a permanently favorable and pleasing impression. Both 

Sales and Service retailers and manufacturers find that Flexlume signs do 
Offices in Chief Cities accomplish such results. (Of especial value have Flex- 

of U. S. and Can. lumes been found by national advertisers, for strong 


en 


| local tie-up with distributors and dealers.) 

| a Let our Department of Design work with you in the 
| creation of effective and artistic electrical display, 
| Factories also at whether for a single distinctive electric or a hundred 
| Detroit, Los Angeles, duplicates of a good one. Address FLExLuME Cor- 
| Oakland & Toronto PORATION, 1862 Military Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 


-FLEXLUME ELECTRIC DISPLAYS 


Me. Demoerat Checks 
With Mr. Republican 


On this one thing at least they agree, that 
here is one tire that rolls up mileage just as a 
successful candidate voll up votes. This one 
tire is the Fisk Heavy Duty that everybody 


agrees, rides better, steers easier, lasts longer, 


because of the exclusive Fisk “Fillerless 


| Cord” construction and the “Rugged Tread”. 


KISK TIRES 
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LZ YOUR 
/y MARKET 


in overnight 
reach 





7 of the 10 largest cities —39 of the 80 
over 100,000 —within 400 miles of Erie. 


5 out of 10 


buyers close to Erie 


A ric, “close in” market—afford- 
ing real savings in distribution time 
and costs—is one outstanding ad- 
vantage Erie offers manufacturers 
in every line. 


A 400-mile circle with Erie at its 
center contains 61% of all American 
wage earners, 56% of the income 
tax payers and 6 out of every 10 
persons with $5,000 incomes. 

total of 48 million people with 
money to spend—all within an over- 


night journey from Erie. 


This big market at Erie’s door helps 
Erie industries prosper. Locate 
your new or branch plant here. You, 
too, will profit by Erie's 5-fold ad- 
vantages — market, transportation, 
raw material, labor, and power. The 
whole story is told —clearly and in 
detail—in “5 Great Advantages”. 


Get your Copy of This 
Free Book 

This valuable new book is full of 

significant facts and figures. 32 

pages. Basic information requiring 

months to collect —vital data every 

manufacturer ought to have. Cou- 

m brings copy free. Or let our 

ndustrial Board supply a 

confidential survey to fit 

er 

—_ 








your own problem. 
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Erie CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Erie, Penna. 








Sate____—__ 
Please send a copy of your booklet “S Great 
Advantages.” 


Name 






Firm 
Address ___ 
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Tandsticksaktiebolaget 


Banking houses in seven great centres of 
finance interchanged telephone calls, cable 
messages. In Manhattan, the house of Lee, 
Higginson & Co. knew what associated 
houses were doing in London, in Berlin, in 
Sweden, Holland, Switzerland, Belgium. 
At a given moment, last week, the seven 
groups acted together, announced a Swed- 
ish financing deal of $60,000,000. 

Investors in the seven countries were in- 
vited to buy participating debentures of 
Kreuger & Toll Co The par value of the 
issue was only 45,000,000 kronor (about 
$11,000,000). But the market value of the 
debentures was six or seven times this 


amount. The American banking group, 
headed by Lee, Higginson,* offered Amer- 
ican certificates representing debentures of 
20 kronor par value at $28.14. In the first 


| day’s trading in Manhattan they rose to 


about $35. Lucky investors who had ad- 
vance orders confirmed by the bankers 


| realized a huge profit in a few hours. 


All wise investors, buying Kreuger & 
Toll debentures, knew they were lending 
money to the Swedish match monopoly, 
controlling the match trade in over 40 
countries. 

Matchmakers. <A_ sad-faced Swede 
named Johan Edvard Lundstrom had 


| erected a match factory at his native 


Jonk6éping in 1845. Starting with a small 
shop, he and Brother Carl Frans swiftly 
widened their market. In 1850 Brother 
Carl Frans visited England, talked busi- 
ness with Matchmakers Bryant & May. 
Thus began Sweden’s export of matches. 

Success at Jonk6ping fired all Sweden to 
imitation. In Central and South Sweden 
every community had its local factory, 
fighting competition from older, stronger 
companies. By the end of the century, 
those which survived recognized the need 
of consolidation. 

The first step came in 1903, when an 
Englishman named Fred Lowenadler 
tuided the merger of six factories into the 
Jonkopings och Vulcans Tandstickfabriks- 
aktiebolag. Ten years went by before the 
remaining import companies were led by 
Ivar Kreuger into the Aktiebolaget Fore- 
nade Svenska Tandstickfabriker. These 


| two combines functioned independently 


until 1917, when they agreed on a cost- 
saving and letter-saving merger. They be- 
came, briefly, the Svenska Tandsticks- 
aktiebolaget. Translated literally, they 
became the Swedish Match Co. Ltd. 
Intricately woven about the Swedish 
Match Co. is the organization by which it 
maintains and strengthens its monopoly. 
In 1923 it fostered the subsidiary Inter- 
national Match Co. to handle foreign 
manufacture and marketing. Swedish 
Match is itself controlled by Kreuger & 
Toll, an organizing and managing company 
which also owns all the common stock of 
the Swedish-American Investment Co. 
One object of last week’s debenture is- 
sue was to enable Kreuger & Toll to gather 
in all the outstanding ($17,917,800) pre- 
ferred stock of the Swedish-American In- 
vestment Co. Another was to take over a 


*Counsel were Messrs. Ropes, Gray, Boyden & 
Perkins; Messrs. Carter, Ledyard & Milburn. 


$36,000,000 Hungarian issue from Swedish 
Match. 

Complex, the structure of the Swedish 
monopoly does not baffle knowing Swedes. 
At the centre of this network, holding all 
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. made the match. 


the threads, is Matchmaker Ivar Kreuger. 

Like many another international tycoon, 
Matchmaker Kreuger is under 50. The son 
of an unsuccessful matchmaker, Ivar 
Kreuger went to the Swedish Polytechnic 
Institute, became an engineer. Kreuger & 
Toll started business as an engineering 
firm. But, when Father Kreuger became 
involved in serious difficulties, Son Ivar 
left engineering and turned to matchmak- 
ing. His initial success was the 1913 mer- 
ger. When his combine wedded the Jén- 
k6ping group in 1917, Matchmaker 
Kreuger made the match. He is managing 
director of Swedish Match, president of 
International Match, chairman of the 
board of Swedish-American Investment 
Corp., and, of course, head of all-con- 
trolling Kreuger & Toll. 

Matchmaker Kreuger speaks fluently 
Swedish, English, French, German. He has 
more than a smattering of Russian and 
Finnish. But he would have to speak at 
least 50 languages and dialects if he were 
to conduct personally all the affairs of the 
International Match Co. Within the last 
three years, Matchmaker Kreuger has con- 
cluded shrewd deals in Poland, Peru, 
Greece, Norway, Germany, France, Jugo- 
slavia, Japan, Ecuador, Esthonia. Inter- 
national Match Co. controls 75% of U. S. 
production, through the wholly owned Vul- 
can Match Co., and through the “biggest” 
Diamond Match Co. This company has 
a contract with the Swedish monopoly for 
the sale of foreign matches in the U. S. 
until 1930. Last year International Match 
consolidated its interests with Bryant & 
May, Ltd., biggest British-owned match 
company to control the market in the Brit- 
ish Empire outside of Asia. 

All the agreements were not equally 


*Swedish for Match King. 
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Are you weeks behind your business? 


. +.» don’t wait until the end of 
the month for facts you need today 


DAILY— instead of monthly—picture of your 
business! Wouldn’t you like to secure it— 
without adding a name to your payroll? 

Now you can have a complete statement of your 
business every day. A statement that tells you 
whom you owe and who owes you... that shows 
at a glance each vital fact you wait eagerly to see 
on the first of the month. 


No additional help is needed 
Sales, inventories, stocks, net worth—all com- 
pared with figures of a week, a month, a year ago. 
Facts by which you can guide your business more 
surely. A closer, tighter grip on every department 


Filiott - Fisher 


FLAT SURFACE ACCOUNTING-WRITING MACHINES 
Product of 


Goer! Citice Feipment poration 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 
OTHER PRODUCTS: SUNDSTRAND ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


—every operation. With Elliott-Fisher accounting- 
writing equipment, your present accounting de- 
partment can furnish this vital information each 


morning with the mail. 

No additional help is needed. Elliott-Fisher so 
simplifies and combines several operations into 
one that often even a smaller personnel can do 
faster and better accounting work. 

How Elliott-Fisher can fit into your own business 
can be simply told. Ask your secretary to mail the 


coupon. The complete story of how you can prof- 
itably use Elliott-Fisher 

will be on your desk 

by return mail. 


General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher 
can give me closer control of my business. 


Name 


Address 
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easy to obtain. Matchmaker Kreuger had 
to dicker. To win the French state monop- 
oly, he bought $50,000,000 French govern- 
ment bonds. He loaned Greece $5,000,000 
for the monopoly. Ecuador received $2,- 
000,000 and a yearly payment. A similar 
dicker pleased Esthonia. And such a deal 
was responsible for the $36,000,000 Hun- 
garian bonds for which U. S. and foreign 
investors began, last week, to make indirect 
payment. 

Moon. At the time the International 
Match Co. sprang into being (1923), the 
Swedish Match Co. announced a curious 
statistic. It assured the dubious that 
match boxes, produced in eight months at 
its factories, placed end to end, would 
reach from the earth to the moon. 

Matchmaking. Chemist John Walker 
of Stockton-on-Tees, England, invented 
the first match, exactly 101 years ago. It 
was called a “friction light.” It consisted 


of a wooden splint, one quarter inch in 
width, dipped in a mixture of sulphide of 
antimony, chlorate of potash, gum and 
starch.* 

The next epoch in matchmaking was 
brought about by the use of phosphorus. 
Over-inflammable, phosphorus matches 
caused many a fire. Factory hands, em- 
ployed in their production succumbed to 
an incurable disease called phossy-jaw. 
The dangers of these matches at length 
were recognized in the laws of most 
nations, including matchmaking Sweden. 

About 1866, Inventor Alex. Lagerman 
invented the Universal matchmaking ma- 
chine. This extraordinary device automati- 
cally cut the splints, dipped them in 
sulphur, affixed the tip, dried the matches, 
packed them in cardboard wrappers. It 


is still in use in Jonk6ping. 


*All these materials are still used in the head 
ef the modern safety match. 





is your CHECK 


A BUSINESS REFERENCE 


IN ITSELF ? 


bank is in itself a business reference. 


The fact that a man banks at a highly reputable 


And the very check he writes suggests the type of bank on which it is drawn 


—and creates a quick impression that is important. 


Checks made on National Safety Paper have a decided look of being asso- 


ciated with a modern, progressive, well managed bank. The sort of bank that 


draws its clientele from the first-string business men of a community. 


Distinctive, dignified, substantial. A clean, easy writing surface—durable 


texture. And safe— protected on both sides against mechanical and chemical era- 


sures. Two thirds of the banks in the leading metropolitan centers are already 


using La Monte Safety Paper. Your lithographer, printer or stationer can supply 


you promptly —in any amount, any color. George La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, 


New York. 
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Happiest Day 


On the tenth floor of an office building 
at No. 383 Madison Ave., Manhattan, is 
located the George Batten Co., Inc., long 
established, nationally known advertising 
agency. On the seventh floor of the same 
building is the Barton, Durstine & Osborne 
Co., Inc., not so long established but 
equally famed. Last week some 40 mem- 
bers of the Batten organization gathered 
in their directors’ room. To them came 
President William B. - Johns,. elderly, 
heavy-set, deep voiced. He told them that 
this was the happiest day of his life. He 
told them that the George Batten Co., 
Inc., and the Barton, Durstine & Osborne 
Co., Inc., had been united in a new com- 
pany—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
borne, Inc. Meanwhile, to a group of Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborne employes, Roy 
C. Durstine, short, wiry, made essentially 
the same announcement. So was made 
public the greatest advertising merger of 
many a year. 


Back of Mr. Johns’ announcement, back 
of Mr. Durstine’s announcement, lay 
months of conference, of negotiation. The 
beginning of the merger came from a brief, 
an apparently casual conversation between 
Mr. Johns and Mr. Durstine. Meeting in 
an advertising convention at Washington, 
Mr. Johns and Mr. Durstine spoke much 
as follows: 

Mr. Johns: I have a large agency. 

Mr. Durstine: Yes. 

Mr. Johns: You have a large agency. 

Mr. Durstine: Yes. 

Mr. Johns: Do you realize that our two 
agencies have not a single conflicting ac- 
count? 


Mr. Durstine: Is that so? Well, what 
do you mean by all this? 

Mr. Johns: Not a thing in the world. 

Back in Manhattan, however, the two 
agents renewed their conversations, spoke 
more plainly, planned more definitely.* 

Who are the leading figures in Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborne, Inc., newest 
of advertising agencies? Since the death of 
George Batten, the dominant personality 
at Batten’s has been William B. Johns. 
Mr. Johns worked his way up through 
the organization, of which he has held 
almost every executive position, includ- 
ing the topmost. From presidency to 
presidency went Mr. Johns; from presi- 
dency to chairman of the board goes Mr. 
Barton. Known outside the advertising 
world for books on Christ and on the 
Bible, Mr. Barton has arrived at a position 
in which the actual details of advertising 
production need not much concern him. 
The actual production in Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborne, Inc., will be directed 
by Vice President Roy C. Durstine. 

*Among the advertised products which the 
Batten company contributes to the combined 
concern are Armstrong Linoleum; Colgate prod- 
ucts (including Rapid Shave Cream, Ribbon 
Dental Cream, Fab, Cashmere Bouquet Soap, 
Coleo Soap, Octagon Soap, Super Suds); Ham- 
ilton Watch, Walkover shoes, Edgeworth tobacco, 
McCallum hosiery, Pro-phy-lac-tic tooth brushes, 
United Fruit Co. bananas. From the Barton, 
Durstine-Osborne quota comes Alexander Ham- 
ilton correspondence school; Atwater Kent 
radios, Cluett Peabody Arrow Collars; Dorothy 
Gray toilet preparations; General Electric Co. 
products; General Motors (institutional—not the 
individual cars); Gillette razors; Oshkosh trunks; 


L. C. Smith and Corona typewriters; Triplex 
safety glass; Standard Oil Co. of New York, 
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Trans-Atlantic Talk. When William 
Crapo Durant, stock market operator, was 
in Europe this summer he spent more than 
$25,000 on trans-Atlantic telephone calls 
to the U. S. But never for one call did he, 
nor anyone else, ever spend as much as 
F. B. Odlum did last week. For 95 minutes 
of speech he paid $1,425. He is direc- 
tor of several U. S. electrical companies, 
notably, of Electric Bond & Share Co. 

Bees. New Jersey’s most industrious in- 
sects are bees. They number 30,280 cul- 
tured colonies, which gave a net income of 
$113,250 ($3.74 per colony) last year. It 
cost $16.52 to keep each bee colony, $9.33 


for the bees, the rest for equipment. 


R. R. Car Names. Express, passenger 
and freight trains have names; Pullman 
cars have names; and B. & O. engines.* 
The Pennsylvania Railroad, building cars 
at its Altoona, Pa., shops, decided to name 
45 new theatrical scenery cars after 
famed stage characters (real and literary), 
25 new horse express cars after famed 
racetracks. 

Rubber. The British Stevenson Act con- 
trolling the production of rubber in the 
Orient expires Nov. 1. London despatches 
last week reported British and Dutch rub- 
ber plantation owners, who control the 
world’s present output, conferring to form 


a private group to restrict rubber produc- | 


tion, to create an artificial shortage, to 
shove prices (now low) up. 

Exports. U.S. exports for the first half 
of this year totalled $2,377,533,000—more 
than for any full year before the War, 
$11,000,000 more than for the same time 
last year. 


Canadian Railroads, The Alberta Gov- 
ernment is selling half interest in all its 


province railroads to the Canadian Pacific | 


for $25,000,000. 


Philadelphia Seat. A _ seat on _ the | 


' Philadelphia Stock Exchange, where rela- 
tively little business is negotiated, sold last 
week for a record price—$17,000. 





———e 


Stock Market 


Call money for transactions on the New | 


York Stock Exchange reached 9% one day 
last week. That enticed vast new sums for 
loaning and retarded trading. Less trading 
caused less demand for the horde of 
money. So the call rate dropped the next 
day to 8%, to 74%. That in turn gave 
traders a chance to make money on stock 
deals. They scrambled. When the day 
was over they had swapped more than 
4,700,000 shares. Motors and oils were 
popular. Someone bought $6,000,000 of 
General Motors stock in a single deal. 
There were other large deals. 


ae Senos 
OOO! 


Bamberger’s Department Store, in New- 
ark, N. J., last week extended a store 
“service.”” From now on it will be possible 
for residents of 297 towns and cities in 
1,218 square miles of surrounding terrain 
to telephone Bamberger’s free of toll 
charges. The number: Long Distance, 


0oo1.t 





*English locomotives all have names, like ail 
ships. 

tExcept in 17 communities, where telephone 
engineering requirements forbia, 
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“Yes, I should 
diversify” 


Whether you are buying securities for the first 
time or adding to your present holdings, the 
wide variety of National City Company offer- 
ings will enable you to diversify broadly, both 
geographically and by investment types — 
Governments, Municipals, Railroads, Public 
Utilities, Industrials, Foreigns. Our advice as 
to what particular securities you should buy 
will be governed by your present holdings and 
financial circumstances. This advice, obtain- 


able at over fifty district offices, is backed by 
long experience in meeting the needs of thou- 
sands of other investors. 


Acurrent list of recom- 
mended issues may be 
obtained by calling at 
or writing to our office 
nearest you. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS. 
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scintillates with electric signs! More 
than 25,000 of them are attached 
to the power lines of this company, 
which also maintains a special Sign 
Division for designing, renting, 
installing and servicing electrical 
advertisements. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 


The Central Station Serving Chicago 


pre Edison Company has paid 

5 consecutive dividends to its stockholders. 

Seack listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
Send for Year Book. 


In responding to 
anadvertisement, 
say you saw it in 


TIME 





Invest for 
greater safety 
and greater gain 


The wide diversity of sound stocks owned | 


by Federated Capital Corporation not 
only gives unusual safety to your invest- 
ment but multiplies your opportunities 
for gain. 


Federated Capital Corporation owns 
stocks in over 200 leading companies and 
banks of America. These companies and 
banks, as a group, should inevitably grow 
in earnings and assets as America grows 
in population and wealth. As ¢/hey grow, 


your investment in Federated Capital | 


Corporation should become increasingly 

valuable. 

If you wish to gain unusual safety for your 

money—and at the same time place yourself 

in a position to profit from America’s growth— 
Send the coupon for full information 
about Federated Capital Corporation. 


P. H. Whiting & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
72 Wall Street, New York 


Academy Bldg., Newark 
Philadelphia, Pa Manchester, N. H. 


Please send me, without obligation, full information 
on Federated Capital Corporation. 
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Loree Rebuffed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
rebuffed Leonor Fresnel Loree last week. 
Among his many railroad activities has 
been his attempted merging of the Kansas 
City Southern, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
(Katy) and St. Louis Southwestern (“Cot- 
ton Belt”) railroads. 


For a time and by making no objections 
the I. C. C. seemed to approve his south- 
western unification plans. In 1925 they 
approved his being a director of both the 
K. C. Southern and Katy. He owned large 
blocks of stock in both roads (as did his 
bankers Kuhn, Loeb & Co.). He acted as 


chairman of both roads. 
The other stockholders of the roads, 


| particularly of the “Katy” began oppos- 
| ing the merger. 


The I. C. C. gave heed. 
Recently the Commission ordered Mr. 
Loree to quit the Katy chairmanship. Last 
week it commanded him to resign his di- 
rectorship. Reasons: His dual directorship 
was not in the public or private interests; 


| it tended to nullify competitive activities 


of the two roads. 


Government Contract 

Last week, in Washington, Post Office 
officials opened for the second time bids to 
supply the U. S. with 12,800,000,000 


| stamped envelopes, its quota for the next 


four years (Trme, Aug. 20, Sept. 17). 
Once before bids had been opened and 
rejected. This time figures were much 
lower. The Middle West Supply Co., now 
holding the contract, offered an estimate 
of $13,314,954.98. But the International 
Envelope Co., subsidiary of International 
Paper, underbid its rival by $105,161.18. 
International Envelope won the contract. 


To the unsuspicious reader, newspaper 
reports of this routine transaction of gov- 
ernment business held nothing alarming, 
suggested no sinister note. Surprising, 
therefore, was the following headline in 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer: 


POSTAL ENVELOPE JOB FACES 
PROBE 
SENATE COMMITTEE EXPECTED 
TO LOOK INTO $16,000,000 
CONTRACTS 


Cleveland readers were amazed. Whis- 
pers of the stamped envelope scandal were 
broadcast. The Plain Dealer’s story was 
guarded, vague. What were the facts? 
Envelopemen assembled them, thus: 

In 1907, the Mercantile Corp. won the 
rich and lucrative U. S. stamped envelope 
contract, making a tidy profit for Stock- 
holder Myron Charles Taylor, now a po- 
tent U.S. Steel executive.* Not until 1917 
was the contract wrested away from the 
Mercantile Corp. In that year, the Middle 
West Supply Co. submitted low bid. And 
as this contract is not transferable, the 
only way for the Mercantile Corp. and 
Stockholder Taylor to regain it was to 
buy the Middle West Supply Co. This 

*Successor of E. H. Gary as chairman of the 
finance committee. 
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they did. They were not again disturbed 
in its possession until last week. 

But there had been rumblings in 1924. 
At that time, International Paper made an 
ill-prepared attempt to oust the well- 
entrenched Middle West Supply Co. Stock- 
holder Taylor had retired from active 
management. International Paper’s bid, 
while some 15% lower than the previous 
contract price, was about 5% higher than 
the bid of Middle West Supply. Inter- 

national Paper bided its time, waited for 
1928. 

Last summer, it created the Inter- 
national Envelope Co. and proceeded to 
figure on a bid. It cut close to $5,000,000 
from the existing contract price. Middle 
West Supply, guessing shrewdly what was 
in store, also cut deeply, but not enough. 
International Envelope, with a bid of 
$15,300,000, thought it had won the guess- 
ing contest, since its bid was some half 
million dollars under its rival’s. 

Far from expressing pleasure and grati- 
tude at a prosnective saving of $5,000,000, 
Postmaster Harry Stewart New found that 
no bids met the U. S. specifications, re- 
jected both International Envelope and 
Middle West Supply. The slashings and 
guessing contest began again. Middle West 
Supply sliced its figure most, about $2,- 
500,000. But with a $500,000 handicap, 
International Envelope could slash $2,- 
100,000 and win by its narrow margin of 
$100,000. Postmaster New had saved mil- 
lions. 

Investigation-loving Washington had 
plenty of material. There was abundant 
opportunity for pregnant questions. If 
nearly $7,000,000 could be cut from the 
1924-1928 contract, what profits had 
Middle West Supply and Stockholder 
Taylor piled up in the last 21 years? Why 
had not the U. S. made its envelopes in 
its own printing office? Why had Inter- 


Myron C. Taytor 
Money from envelopes. 


national Envelope been forced into such a 
struggle to win the monopoly? Out of 
these and similar questions, trouble-brew- 
ing legislators last week thought some 
trouble might be brewed when Congress 
opens. 
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Many a Mugful 

Francois Vitton, A Documented Sur- 
vey—D. B. Wyndham Lewis—Coward- 
McCann, Edwin V. Mitchell ($5.00). 


Chosen by the Literary Guild for Septem- 
ber, 1928. 

Hard it is to look at a Gothic building 
without a romanticizing ophthalmia, harder 
still to consider a Gothic personage. Fran- 
cois Villon is generally conceived to have 
been a frisking, lyrical scapegrace, much 
in the manner of John Barrymore’s cinema 
portrayal of The Beloved Rogue, an essen- 


tially harmless, buoyant, inspired. fellow.* 
The just biographer must be proof against 
the delusive magic of medieval names and 
picaresque histories. 

The Man. Villon spoke the jargon of 
the Coquillards, a medieval freemasonry 
of blackguards who systematically plun- 
dered, lechered, toped throughout France. 
He wrote vigorous verses, high poetry. 
Behind these two varying expressions was 
a weathercock temperament. Born in 
1431, he was raised from the age of seven 
in the home of a benign Parisian priest. 
Francois took both the bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees at the University of Paris. 
One midnight, when the priest had gone to 
bed, the student crept out the door, made 
his way to the Pomme de Pin. There he 
swilled many a mugful. With him were a 
young picklock and a less specialized, 
more versatile scoundrel. After that day’s 
dawn, Villon’s spare hours were habitually 
ill-spent. At the age of 24 he killed a man 
in a mysterious brawl. He devised elab- 
orate tricks for the theft of rich provender 
and wines (after his death the noun Vil- 
lonerie was common parlance for clever 
ruses). The raucous trulls at Fat Margot’s 
knew him well. The haughtier but 
hardly more discriminate Katherine de 
Vausselles flippantly ignored his lust for 
her when he could no longer buy pretty 
trinkets. To forget this voluptuous witch 

*Francois Villon was also made popular in a 
recent operetta The Vagabond King; with Den- 
nis King as Hero. The musical play was based 
on a famed portrayal of Villon’s life, 7f 1 Were 
King, by Justin Huntly McCarthy in which 
Edward H. Sothern thrilled Manhattan during 
1901, 1908, and 1916. In this opus the poet is 
represented making a bargain with Louis XI, 
King of France, whereby they exchange places for 
a short period. There is no historical basis for 
this romantic situation, which stimulated Play- 
wright McCarthy’s famed poem: 

If I were king—ah love, if I were king— 

What tributary nations would I bring 

To stoop before your sceptre and to swear 

Allegiance to your lips and eyes and hair, 

Beneath your feet what treasures I would fling— 

The stars should be your pearls upon a string, 

The world a ruby for your finger ring 

And you should have the sun and moon to wear 
If I were king. 









TIME readers may obtain 


post- 
paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 
Boswell, TIME, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 


he decided to leave Paris. But beforehand, 
with three others, he burglarized the Col- 
lege of Navarre, a rich haul, which made 
departure necessary. 

For four years he wandered through 
southern France, now poetizing for his con- 
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FRANCOIS VILLON 


Not inhibited, almost gibbeted. 


noisseur-host, Charles of Orleans, in the 
chateau at Blois, now sleeping in hay- 
stacks, once sentenced to death at Orleans. 
Always he pursued women, stole at a 
whim, strained at a bottomless tankard. 
And always he was freed from the dun- 
geons (often by the services of the in- 
fluential priest whom he called ‘“‘“my more 
than father’). Back in Paris, at the age 
of 31, he faced the gibbet of Montfaucon 
for a second time, was again liberated, sen- 
tenced to ten years’ exile. With a farewell 
to his impoverished mother, whom he con- 
tinually tried to comfort, he vanished from 
the city and from history. 

The Significance. Author Lewis’s Vil- 
lon is not wax, nor is his fifteenth century 
Paris papier maché. Himself a man of 
energy, contemptuous of hot-house esthet- 


icism (which he flays in his Dedication ° 


and Preface, not the least stimulating por- 
tions of the book), he presents a three- 
dimensional, unsentimental Villon, a sen- 
sual idler and criminal, weak, mercurial, 
but possessed of four stable virtues—faith, 
patriotism, filial love, gratitude. Some- 
where this man’s tortured, gusty spirit 
was luminous with great poetry. 

The Author. Dominic Bevan Wynd- 
ham Lewis arrived in the U. S. last week, 
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Ben Boswell recommends: 


EvropE—Count Hermann Keyserling— Harcourt Brace ($5). ‘*Na- 
tionalist self-glorification” flayed by the sly philosopher. (See Time, 
September 3, Foreign News) 

THE STRANGE Case oF Miss ANNIE SpRAGG—Louis Bromfield. Intri- 
cate and entertaining reverberations of a ravishing spinster’s death. 
(September 17) 

THe MIND AND Face oF BotsHEvism-- René Fuldép-Miller-Knopf 
($6). Powerful Teutonic indictment of Soviet culture. (September 
3, Foreign News) 

Lorp BrrKENHEAD — Ephesian — Doubieday, Doran ($4). Sparkling 
by F. E. Smith’s distinguished secretary. (September 3, 
ews) 


was greeted and dined by Manhattan 
writer-folk. He is of Welsh-Irish ancestry, 
lives in St. Germain outside Paris, sends a 
regular column of comment to the London 
Daily Mail. He is an authoritative me- 
dievalist, a tireless scholar who disclaims 


his labors in his disdain for watery-veined 
pedants. He hates the “arty.” His distant 


cousin is the more-famed Wyndham Lewis, 
vorticist, painter, novelist (Tarr), philos- 
opher (Time and Western Man), a versa- 
tile, experimental da Vinci of the modern 
art world. Both are World War veterans, 
who combine literary enthusiasm with 
active lives. 
dls incsszas 


Bar Sinister 


GENERAL Crack—George 
Dodd, Mead ($2.50). 

Leopold of Austria was puny of intellect, 
body, honor. His petty vindictiveness he 
turned on the one man who was indispen- 
sable to his political position—Christian of 
Kurland, mercenary soldier, master of the 
art of war, gentleman of fabulous wealth 
and sophisticated Versailles breeding. 
Christian’s estate glittered with exotic 
tropic birds and costly tapestries; his per- 
son with jewels, velvet, and fine lace fichus. 
His soldiers adored him, all Europe feared 
him. Yet Christian was branded with the 
bar sinister; the only title he could really 
claim was, affectionate or derisive, ““Gen- 
eral Crack.” Aside from legitimacy there 
was only one thing that he wanted, and 
that the hand of Leopold’s fiancée, fair 
Eleanora. In return he promised to van- 
quish the enemies of the empire, and estab- 
lish Leopold on the imperial throne. 

That a bastard could keep a bitter bar- 
gain when an emperor of the blood could 
not, is the thrilling tale which Author 
Preedy tells in all the sharp contrast of 
two disparate natures. With ingenious 
charm he answers an enigma of European 
history, enriching it with intriguing rogues, 
loyal soldiers, a soothsayer, an acrid 
duchess, and a golden-haired damsel who 
sets a light at her bedroom window. 
oo 


Preedy— 





Unrelieved 

Goop-Bye Wisconsin—Glenway Wes- 
cott—Har pers ($2.50). 

If by his title Author Wescott implies 
that he is finished with his native Launts 
as literary copy it is just as well, since 
Wisconsin appears to him in unrelieved 
grey—a monotone of ugliness. And so do 
the people. Not a one of them has charm 
or gentleness or pleasant impulses; and the 
thoughts of each, tortuously analyzed, hark 
back to a frustration or forward with 
resignation and despair. Typical in the 
collection of stories are the drab blunder- 
ings of Amelia and her loutish husband 
(“The Runaways’) who weary of their 
sterile farm, and burn the house for the 
insurance. Too scatter-brain scared to 
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O wife can complain of your cruel and 

unusual pipe smoking if you stick to Sir 
Walter Raleigh. It’s milder — much. It’s fragrant 
—as she will discover. It’s fresh; a wrapping of 
heavy gold foil inside the tin preserves the tobacco in 
perfect condition. Choice tobaccos properly blended. 
You'll like it, she'll like it—and peace and con- 


tentment will reign. 


LIMITED OFFER 
(for the United States only ) 


If your favorite tobacconist does not carry Sir 

Walter Raieigh, send us his name and address. 

In return for this courtesy, we'll be delighted 

to send you without charge a full-size tin of 

this milder pipe mixture. 

Dept. T, Brown & Williamson TobaccoCorp. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 








SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH 


Who discovered how good a pipe can be 
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collect the money, they run away and 


| finally trail along with a traveling carni- 
| val. Amelia, as ticket-collector in shabby 
| velvet, attains a certain dreary happiness. 


Her flat emotions; a young musician’s 
painful maladjustment on returning home 
from the greater world (Paris left-bank) ; 
a young girl’s brooding over an implied 
sadistic horror—these are subject to 
Author Wescott’s youthful scrutiny. He 
has a marked gift for creating atmospheric 
effects, and a keen sense of human drama 
(“In a Thicket,” “Like a Lover,” “The 
Sailor”); but, immature in his aping, he 
caters too much to Proust and Joyce. 

icici ene 
Kaffirs, Jews 

Tue ComING oF THE Lorp—Sarah Ger- 
trude Millin—Liveright ($2.50). 

Esteemed and popular in Gibeon, 
bustling Anglo-Dutch townlet of South 
Africa, was Arnold Duerden, sportsman, 
clubman. And yet he was unsuccessful as 
a lawyer, because, come to think of it, he 
did have a defect—his brains were not 
very good. Not that this would have mat- 
tered if he had been willing to handle the 


| affairs of petty tradespeople, but Kaffirs 


and Jews were beneath his dignity. He 


| preferred to let his charming wife support 


him, though he always implied that Her- 
mia’s concert tours were her pleasurable 
“outlet,” in no way connected with the 
family finances. 

There were those, chiefly Jews, who 
despised this bland conceit—among them 
Saul Nathan, a brilliant young physician 
who liked to talk with Hermia. Jealous 
gossip construed the relationship as jealous 
gossip would. Hermia loved her Anglo 
Saxon husband, recoiled from physical con- 
tact with a Semitic; but Duerden, man 


| outraged, scattered his self-righteous re- 


venge. His most irrelevant victims were 
the Levites, a sect of primitive blacks who 
were conducting their yearly religious orgy 
on the heights above Gibeon. Baptized by 
total immersion at midnight, they danced 
under the moon, had a witch doctor throw 
bones for them, ate unleavened bread, 
exchanged kisses of peace. These were too 
much for distraught Duerden. He formed 
a vigilance committee to expostulate, 
threaten and finally turn machine guns on 
the height. As fate would have it, Saul was 
tending Levite wounds when a shell burst 
too close. 

As perspicacious South African, Mrs. 
Millin reports humorous native idiosyn- 
crasies, pompous white superiorities. As 
thoughtful Jew, she analyzes the poignant 
inferiority complex of her race, and the 
passion for conformity which a Jew 
despises but cannot resist. 

; © 
Mention 


New books which would get bigger men- 
tion, did space permit: 

ROAMIN’ IN THE GLOAMIN’—Sir Harry 
Lauder—Lippincott ($3.50). 

The smiling Scotch minstrel, turned 
autobiographer, tells of coal-mining, at 
eleven, to knighthood, at 49. 

WHEN THE TurTLES SInc—Don Mar- 
quis—Doubleday, Doran ($2): 

Garrulous, the Old Soak is still in good 
form. 

Two Brack Crows or THE A. E. F.— 
Charles E. Mack—Bobbs-Merrill ($2). 

The funnymen of vaudeville keep it 
up at war. 
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4@ THE TOWER CHIMES # | 
DEDICATED TO THE 
GUORY OF COD 
AND IN LOVING MEMORY OF 
JOHN ano MARY CONKLIN § 


PIONTER MEMBERS OF THIS CHURCH 
WERE PALSENTED 
BY THEIR SON i 
EDWARD R.CONKLIN ® 





S a memorial to a departed loved one, a 
reminder of precious childhood memor- 
ies, and a sincerely appreciated gift to the congrega- 
tion to which you once belonged, why not install 
Golden-Voiced Deagan Tower Chimes 
in the serenely sedate little church “back hoime’’? 
Every 15 minutes they will sound the 
Westminster peal; at sundown each 
day they will play your favorite mel- 
ody; and on Sunday mornings they 
will fill the countryside with the in- 
spiration of age mellowed hymns. 
With a tablet of bronze toset forth 
the hallowed purpose of the Chimes 
you, like so many other successful 
men, will have provided + + * «+ * 
—a living tribute to a departed one? 
—a pricelesschurchand community assetg 


—an eloquent symbol of your progress; 
—a lasting token of your philanthropy. 


J.C.Dea gan Inc. 
sheen. Seen 
MEMORIAL WIN- 
DOWS by JACOBY 


Deagan Tower 
Chimes (played 
direct from or- 
gan console) are 
priced at $4375 
andup. Fulland 
interesting in- 
formation re- 
garding them 
will be furnish- 
ed without cost 
or obligation, 





to the church edifice, and in- 
effably enhance the charm of 
the school, library, university 
hall or splendid building. 
Significant and decorative, 
they give that old-world touch 
of mellow age to the finest of 
architectural treatments, and 
prove a lasting treasure. 
An unusual “Handbook on Stain- 
ed Glass”, suggestions from our 
collection of photographs and water- 


color sketches, and a lifetime of experience is freely 
at theservice of thoseinterested. Ask for Booklet 127. 


ALC OBY 


ART GLASS CO 


SS 
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Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 


Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and _ exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 

Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 


_ Please state occupation or profession when writing for 
information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 
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MEDICINE 








Dutch Monopoly 


“So far as we in the U. S. are concerned, 
the grip of that quinine monopoly has just 
been broken,” declared Dr. Julius Klein of 
the U. S. Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce last week. There was exultation 
in his voice: “Up until recently the Euro- 
pean quiniae manufacturers, working 
under an ironclad agreement with the pro- 
ducers in the Indies, had things going very 
much their own way.. The trust regulated 
precisely the amount of the drug that was 
to come upon the markets of the world. 
It allocated certain definite quantities to 
each of the consuming territories. Its dic- 
tates were imposed inflexibly. It controlled 
the disposition and price of the quinine 
even after it had passed out of its hands.” 

Dr. Klein’s satisfaction was natural. 
Two yéars ago his bureau had stirred the 
U. S. Department of Justice to bring an 
anti-trust suit against 27 Dutch, British, 
Japanese, German, French, Swiss and U. S. 
firms who were restraining the quinine 
trade in the U. S. 

There exist other foreign monopolies of 
natural products which hamper where they 
do not constrain U. S. business—British 
rubber, French-German potash, Chilean 
nitrate and iodine, Japanese camphor, Bra- 
zilian coffee. 

Scientists in some cases have been able 
to offset such monopolies by substitutes— 
nitrates from atmospheric nitrogen, rubber 
from carbohydrates, camphor from coal 
tar, coffee (Postum) from barley and 
wheats. There are no substitutes for pot- 
ash or iodine. Yet chemists are already 
getting a little potash from the U. S. low- 
grade deposits along the Mexican border, 
iodine from seaweed and kelp. 

It might be possible for chemists to syn- 
thesize quinine to break up the Dutch-led 
international monopoly of natural quinine. 
An easier way was for the U. S. Govern- 
ment to bring the suit. The prosecutors 
could not subpoena the foreigners. So they 
confiscated great quantities of quinine 
stored at Manhattan. To get back the 
goods the monopolists last week, through 
their U. S. lawyers, promised to cease their 
practices in so far as the U. S. was. con- 
cerned. So the suit was nolled and with- 
drawn “by consent.” 

William J. Donovan, assistant to U. S. 
Attorney General Sargent and intimate 
friend of Nominee Hoover, hastened to the 
White House to tell President Coolidge 
the news so good to U. S. businessmen, 
chemists, doctors. 


The reason why quinine is important is 
that it is a specific against malaria. It is 
useful also as a tonic, its bitterness caus- 
ing the secretion of saliva and gastric 
juices. When quinine gets into the blood 
it causes beneficent sweating. It is a bac- 
tericide also, slightly stronger than the 
same strength of carbolic acid, yet not ex- 
ceptionally powerful. Bacteria are low- 
grade vegetable organisms. The thing 


which causes malaria is animal—plas- 
modium malariae—introduced into the 
human blood stream by a breed of mos- 
quito. Quinine in the blood kills the plas- 
modium in the blood. 


The Dutch monopoly is important be- 
cause 95% of the cinchona bark from 
which quinine is refined comes from Java 
and other oriental Dutch cinchona tree 
plantations. The British have small plan- 
tations in India. The northern Andes, par- 
ticularly in Ecuador, where the trees are 
native, now produce little of the bark. The 
Indians, who must chop their paths 
through jungles to reach the isolated cin- 
chona groves, find the labor too hard for 
profit. Consequently the Dutch have been 


able to regulate the world cinchona bark 
and quinine trade very much as they 
pleased. 

—_  ——— 


Radium Alloy 


Two years ago Dr. Alois Fischer, Vien- 
nese chemist, made an alloy of radium and 
platinum. He sent it to Madame Marie 
Curie at Paris. She gave it to the Curie 
Radium Institute for experiment. 

Last week the Institute announced that 
the alloy had proved itself ten times more 
radioactive than pure radium, that it is 
unusually efficacious against cancer. 


At Hamburg, where the German Con- 
gress of Natural Science was meeting last 
week, the men there cheered mightily when 
they heard reports on the Fischer radium- 
platinum alloy. 
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smart Americans keep well read 


Fr order to help busy men and women 
keep well read, the New York Herald 
Tribune started “ BOOKS,” an interesting 
illustrated weekly magazine of literature. 
Almost overnight, the brilliant contribu- 
tions of such famous literary lights as Zona 
Gale, George Dorsey, George Jean Nathan 
and Rebecca West have made it the talk 
of over 400,000 people. 

“BOOKS” tells you what books you 
must be sure to read first. It points out 
to you the cream of modern literature. It 
gives you comments on books. Gossip 
about authors. Quotations from the best 
books, giving you a living picture of what 
they are like. 

The minute you see “BOOKS” you will 
like it. You will realize instantly that it 
offers the most sensible—most economi- 
cal—most delightful way that has yet been 
devised, to keep in touch with the literary 
world. 

Read the feature review of the outstand- 
ing book of the week. See how easily you 
are able to grasp the content, the style, 
and the meaning of this book in an enjoy- 
able minute or two. 

Glance through the thirty or more 
signed reviews—written by experts like 
Mencken and others equally skilled in 
literary things. See how easy it is to find 
out the main significance of each book. 

Read the list of books published during 
the week, with an apt sentence or two 
of description about each one. 


Look through the “Books Abroad” sec- 
tion. Hugh Walpole writes from London 
every week, telling allabout the new books 
from England. Note the news-giving letters 
from France, Germany, Scandinavia, Italy 


and other countries. 

Enjoy the flavor of the department entitled “Old 
Wine in New Bottles” which gives news of past master. 
pieces being printed in new form. 

And don’t miss “Turns with a Bookworm,” a special 
section devoted to the doings and sayings of literary folk. 
It tells where this one is spending his vacation, what 
that one’s new novel is to be called, and other bits of 

, news of the literary world. 


Send No Money 


Through this introductory offer you can now get 
“BOOKS” for six months for only one dollar — 26 
issues at less than 4c a copy, postpaid. Simply mail the 
coupon below and you will receive by return mail the 
current issue of this brilliant weekly that already over 
400,000 people are reading every week. Pay the post- 
man only one dollar, plus a few cents collection charge. 

If, after receiving “BOOKS” for one month, you 
decide that you do not want it, simply let us know, and 
your dollar will be refunded instantly and without 
question. Mail the coupon NOW. 


BOOKS — New York Herald Tribune 
225 West 40th Street, New York City 
Please send me “BOOKS” for the next six months 
(26 issues). 1 will pay the postman $1 plus a Sc col- 
lection charge upon receipt of the first issue. If, after 
receiving four issues, I do not wish to continue my 
subscription, you are to refund my $1 on request, 


Name 


Address 





State 


City. a 
(Enclose dollar with order if you prefer) 
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k= physically fit—radiantly healthy' You can now 
exercise and massage your whole body in this sur- 
prisingly simple new way right in your home—without 
any den. Thousands are doing it. 


Oscillate Your Way to Health 
The rapidly oscillating girdles of the “Health Builder” 
give a combined massage- vibratory treatment better 
than a skilled masszur No electric current touches you. 
The Health Builder vigorously massages the heaviest 
muscles, peps up sluggish - 
circulation, aids digestion 
and elimination, strength- 
ens muscle “‘tone’’ and im- 
proves the functions of the 
internal organs 


A Health Builder 
for Every 
Requirement 
Ideal for home use is the 
Universal Home Model, a 
compact enclosed Health 
Builder. The Athletic Mod- 
el is very popular for clubs, 
home gymnasiums, col- 
Jeges, health centers, insti- 
tutions, steamships, etc., 
while the handsome De 
Luxe Cabinet Models com- 
bine utility with distinctive 

beauty 


Send for Free Book 


Send for “Keeping Fit in 
Fifteen Minutes a Day’’— 
a valuable Free Book show- 
ing the ‘“‘Battle Creek 
Health Builder’ in opera- 
tion—with complete series 
of home exercises. 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room AE-2156 Battle Creek. Mich. 


Tne Battle Creek 


Health Builder 


Keeps You Sit ‘f 
TRAP THE Aw 


PICTURES in the AIR 


UILD your own Radiovisor. 

Science News-Letter in a 
novel series of articles by C. 
Francis Jenkins tells you what 
to do. All instructions are written 
simply so a child can understand. 
Diagrams are given. The cost of 
building is low. Read how and 
get the thrill of catching the re- 
markable pictures now flashing 
by unseen. Science News-Letter 
covers every branch of Science. 


Science News-Letter 


The Weekly Summary of Current Science 


Introductory Offer—13 Weeks, $1 
2105 B St. Washington, D. C. 
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CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


The Singing Fool. Al Jolson, Robert 
Charles Benchley, George Bernard Shaw 
are the best the sonucinema has offered 
so far. This is no happy commentary upon 
1) cinemactors; 2) sonucinema. Neither 
Songster Jolson, Funnyman Benchley, 














At Jotson & Davip LEE 
People payed to intrude. 


Mimographer Shaw is a cinemactor, yet no 
cinemactor, no cinemactress has so ably 
combined appearance with utterance as 
have Jolson, Benchley, Shaw. Jolson, of 
course, is the lone member of the trio who 
has gone to any film length and observers 


| noted that neither of his two operas (The 
| Jazz Singer, The Singing Fool) has been 
| all-talk. Both have been all-sound. If Jol- 


son, whose singing can lift a drooping 


| piece, has not been permitted to do an all- 


talk piece, it is obvious that a lesser player, 
unable to break into song, must falter 
when the piece itself falters. 

The experimental period, painful to sub- 
ject and clinician, will continue until cine- 
mactors have been sound-ly trained, and 
technique (to eliminate such faults as 
improperly timed lip-moving and speech) 
has been developed. 

In The Singing Fool Jolson is Al Stone, 
a singing waiter at an inferior night-club, 
who is daft over a revue-girl (Josephine 
Dunn). He writes a song, sings it to the 


| revue-girl, is heard by one Marcus (Ed- 


ward Martindel), a theatrical shogun. Sho- 
gun Marcus, impressed, wants Al to write 


| more songs, gives Molly, the revue-girl, a 


break. Four years later Al & Molly are 
Broadway pets, but Al loses Molly, who 


| becomes infatuated with John Perry (Reed 


Howes). There is a three-year-old child 
called Sonny Boy (David Lee), who es- 
capes artificiality so completely that a 
hypersensitive cinemaddict feels like an 


‘intruder during the scenes between him 


and Al. 
Molly takes Sonny Boy to Paris, there 


gets a divorce. Al gives up Broadway and 


buries himself in vagrancy until he returns 


| to his first stomping-ground. Grace (Betty 
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Bronson) is a cigaret girl who has always 
loved Al. She persuades him to return to 
Broadway. Marcus has been looking for 
him. He joins a show, again gulps huzzas. 
Then word comes that Sonny Boy is dying 
in a Manhattan hospital. Here is the op- 
portunity for the “Laugh, Clown, Laugh” 
pishtish which was ignored in The Jazz 
Singer, when instead of going on with the 
show, Jolson went to synagog, substituted 
for his father, the dying cantor. With his 
son dead in the hospital, Al takes his turn 
behind the footlights, sings “Sonny Boy.” 

The piece is nice entertainment, yet all 
encomia of The Jazz Singer and The Sing- 
ing Fool must be leavened by one fact, in 
justice to cinemactors, legitimactors: to 
play a part is one thing, to play a part 
which has been written around an actor’s 
career is something else again. 

On the opening night of The Singing 
Fool Broadwayfarers buzzed with the 
rumor that Jolson would wed Ruby 
Keeler.* This Jolson vehemently denied. 
Two days later Jolson gave the little girl 
his hand at Port Chester, N. Y., metro- 
politan Gretna Green. It was Jolson’s 
third wedding, Ruby Keeler’s first. 

Man Made Women. Sophistication in 
the cinema may be achieved by the simple 
expedient of introducing the hero and 
heroine as a wedded pair. The problem in 
this case is essentially that of the jealous 
husband, who sternly, illogically resents 
any influence upon his wife’s life which is 
extraneous from the elemental man-woman 
relationship. He is jealous of his wife's 
bridge clubs, golf, children; his is a su- 
premely introversive ego. This good piece 
recounts the story of John Payson, green- 
ired husband of Nan. John (John Boles) 
wants to lead his wife’s life. From an af- 
ternzon party Nan (Leatrice Joy) comes 
home befuddled, having been locked acci- 
dentally in the wine-cellar of Jules Moret 
(H. B. Warner) whose name alone, as 
every cinemaddict knows, reeks of malev- 
olence, depravity. When John flays Nan 
she departs, gets a job as a companion. 
Her employer, it so happens, is Moret’s 
mistress. Soon the mistress suspects an 
affair between Moret & Nan, deserts 
Moret, who realizes Nan _ still loves 
her husband. A hyper-compromising scene 
is arranged for John’s benefit, leaving him 
with no alternative but to welcome back 
his wife at her own terms. 


a 


Citations 


Six cinema pieces of recent nativity will 
entertain the discriminating: 

Man Made Women (Leatrice Joy)— 
Tight and loose ladies, a jealous husband, 
a pleasant rake. 

The Docks of New York (George Ban- 
croft)—A burly stoker weds on a lark, 
perseveres by choice. 

The Singing Fool (Al Jolson)—AI Jol- 
son and an extraordinary child. 

The Patriot (Emil Jannings)—A Rus- 
sian count does right and wrong for his 
country. 

Heart to Heart (Mary Astor)—A prin- 
cess disturbs her Ohio heath. 

Forgotten Faces (Olga Baklanova)—A 
new face in a new seduction. 


*Ruby Keeler, earnest, elbowed tap dancer, 
was discovered by Tex Guinan, and danced at El 
Fay, onetime Guinan night-club. 





THERE WAS GRANDMA ... 


every little gesture and expression 
... 80 much herself ...so REAL 


“FICHE film had arrived during the day 

and when supper was over, Father 
got out the Kodascope at once. We set 
up the screen while he put the reel in 
place, and in two minutes from the time 
we started, our little home movie show 
was in full swing. 

“There was Grandma . . . every little 
gesture and expression . . . so much 
herself. ..so REAL! We sat spellbound, 
telling ourselves it was only a picture, 
restraining the constant impulse to say 
something to her. It was so hard to 
realize that she wasn't there in person, 
that in reality she was a day’s journey 
away from us. 

“Father said, ‘That's a great film. We 
must have duplicates made so that we'll 
have it always!’ ’’ 


Y i 7 


Do you know that thousands are ac- 
cumulating the most wonderful picture 


records of their children, their parents 
and their friends through the medium 
of the Ciné-Kodak, the Eastman camera 
which makes home movies as easy to 
take as snapshots? 

You press the button and you're taking 
pictures . . . living pictures. You send 
the film to us and we do the rest. Your 
film is developed and returned to you at 
once . . . and the cost of this service is 
included in the price of the film. 

Then, with the amazing Kodascope, 
you project the pictures on your own 
silver screen. You are overjoyed to see 
how well they turn out, and that is the 
common experience of Ciné-Kodak users. 
Unbiased by the precedents and preju- 
dices of professional cinema camera 


Ciné-Kodak 


Simplest of Home Movie Cameras 


design, the men who made still photog- 
raphy so easy have now made home 
movie-making equally simple for you. 

Moreover, you are not limited to the 
films you take yourself. Kodak Cine- 
graphs, 100-, 200- and 400-foot reels of 
comedy, travel and cartoons, are avail- 
able at your dealer’s. They cost $7.50 


' per 100 feet and become a permanent 


part of your film library. 

Many a Ciné-Kodak dealer is eager to 
tell you about home movies, and you'll 
find him easy to listen to because it’s a 
subject that fascinates. Have him show 
you some Ciné-Kodak home movies and 
explain how easily they are made and 
projected. Meanwhile, we havea booklet 
on home movies that you ought to read. 


5 r sf 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. 143, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me, FREE and without obligation, 
the booklet telling me how I can make my 
own movies. 


Name 


Address 
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(Jes you sink down into the soft, form- 
fitting cushions of a Body by Fisher, 
remember that its luxurious ease is designed into 


it with the same scientific care as are its beauty 
and dependability. Note also the other features 


of comfort, such as the Fisher vision and ventilat- 
ing windshield—which is one of Fisher’s most 
important contributions to the industry —the 


clarity of vision of the genuine plate glass, and 
the welcome convenience of the appointments. 


Cadillac - LaSalle + Buick - Oakland - Oldsmobile « Pontiac - Chevrolet 
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